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Rail Storage Practices 


NLESS the railroads serving the port of New York 
U are compelled to get out of the commercial ware- 
house business, a group of public storage compa- 
nies in the metropolitan district must “yield to irresist- 
ible railroad might,” retire from warehousing and scrap 
a hundred million dollars’ worth of property, the Inter- 











state Commerce Commission has been informed in a 
brief filed by John J. Hickey, a Washington attorney 
representing the Warehousemen’s Protective Committee, 
an organization which, formed last June, now has a 
membership approaching the hundred mark. 

The Warehouse Protective Committee has appealed to 
the Commission to keep the railroad storage situation 
apart and distinct from the Commission’s Ex Parte 104, 
which is the Commission’s investigation of the manage- 
ment of the railroads. The rail storage case should be 
expedited, Mr. Hickey has urged the Commission, and 
should “not be retarded by commingling with the mat- 
ters in Ex Parte 104,” in order that a recommendation 
may be presented to Congress with a view to amending 
the interstate commerce Act in order “to restrain com- 
mon carriers from directly or indirectly engaging in 
trade services of any kind or in any business activities 
that are outside recognized common carrier duty.” 

Warehouse executives in nearly every State “are offer- 
ing their cooperation, as they consider it a vital issue,” 
according to T. A. Adams, chairman of the Warehouse- 
men’s Protective Committee. Mr. Adams is chairman 
and a director of the Cold Storage Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York and is president of the 
Union Terminal Cold Storage Co., operating plants in 
New York City and Jersey City, N. J. Frank A. Horne, 
president of the Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York 
City, Jersey City and Newark, is the Warehouse Protec- 
tive Committee’s treasurer and finance committee chair- 
man. The secretary is F. S. Shafer, secretary of the 
Essex Warehouse Co., Newark, and secretary of the New 
Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s Association. 


Warehouse Group Ask Inquiry Into 


Protective Committee 
Appeals to |. C. C. 








The objective of the Warehousemen’s Protective Com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Adams, is “to eliminate the 
raliroads from warehousing—a trade service—and to 
compel them to confine their activities to transporta- 
tion.” 

Members of the Association of Railroad Warehouses, 
organized at the annual convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association at Atlantic City last Jan- 
uary, are not eligible for membership in the Warehouse- 
men’s Protective Committee, according to Mr. Adams, 
nor are warehouse companies which have railroad affli- 
ations. 

“The Warehousemen’s Protective Committee is op- 
posed to the railroads and their affiliated warehouses 
giving warehouse service at only a fraction of its actual 
cost, and, in some cases, absolutely free,” to quote Mr. 
Adams. 


HE brief filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
iL mission by Mr. Hickey as chief counsel for the Ware- 
housemen’s Protective Committee is a lengthy one and 
has not yet been made public in its entirety. It is titled 
“Engagement of Railroad Companies in Warehousing 
and Storage, Storage Services, at the Port of New York.” 
The major purposes of the brief, a reading of its intro- 
duction discloses, are: 

1. “To show that this matter should not be included in 
Ex Parte 104. 

2. “To distinguish common carrier storage services 
from commercial warehouse service which also includes 
storage service. 

3. “To show that the performance by common carriers 
of both transportation service and trade services (the 
trade services being commercial warehousing and stor- 
age) will virtually nullify the provisions of the statutes 
which were intended to compel common carriers to ad- 
here to their published rates.” 
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He Information along these lines had pre- 
4 viously been submitted to the Commis- 
; sion by Mr. Hickey, and the attorney 
says in his brief: 

“When summarized, that information 
shows that the 8 large railroad systems 
that serve the Port of New York, 
prompted by the traffic buying motive, 
have engaged directly and indirectly in 
commercial warehousing and storage. 

“In their dual and inconsistent position 
of carriers and tradesmen, they ‘cut’ 
warehouse charges below the cost of ser- 
vice level and enticed business away from 
the several warehouse concerns that I 
represent. 

“The damages resulting to commercial 
warehouses at the Port of New York 
and the dissipation of railroad income 
are very large. They requested certain 
action by the Commission; that is, an 
investigation by the Commission on its 
own motion and injunction proceedings 
under section 3 of the Elkins Act with 
purpose to compel complete withdrawal 
by the railroads from performance of 
commercial warehousing and storage.” 

In requesting that this situation not 
be included in the Commission’s investi- 
gation of the management of the rail- 
roads (Ex Parte 104), Mr. Hickey main- 
tains that a warehouse company is a 
shipper. In his brief he says: 

“The warehousing practices discussed 
herein are of great public interest that 
transcends the interests of the complain- 
ing warehousemen. If the Commission 
cannot restrain common carriers from 
engaging in warehousing and other trade 
services, the statutory restraints of re- 
bating, unjust discrimination, etc., are 
of slight value to the shipping public. 

“A majority of the large corporations 
in this country, including the packers, 
iron and steel mills, soap manufacturers, 
dealers in foodstuffs, manufacturers of 
specialties and wholesalers, use ware- 
house service in conjunction with rail- 
road transportation. A large warehouse 
company is a shipper because it joins 
itself with the packer, etc., in a ship- 
ping group. The warehouse concern 
should not be regarded as a middleman 
or neutral, neither carrier nor shipper. 
The warehouse concern is always a mem- 
ber of the shipping group, and a rebate 
or concession given to the warehouse con- 
cern is then effectually out of the rail- 
road treasury and completely in the pos- 
session of the shipping group, to be used 
as that group elects to use it.” 
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*““Rebating Vices” 


Mr. Hickey tells the Commission that 
he understands that at least 50 per cent 
of the merchandise or package freight 
transported by railroads to and from 
the principal cities of the country is han- 
dled through warehouses and afforded 
commercial warehouse service. “If,” he 
says, “the Commission permits the rail- 
roads to perform commercial warehous- 
ing of that large traffic, it will thereby 
relinquish its jurisdiction of the rates 
on that traffic and expose that traffic to 
the rebating vices of pre-Elkins Act 
days.” 

Mr. Hickey in his brief continues that: 


RAILROAD COMPETITION 





“The railroad traffic departments say 
to the large manufacturers and import- 
ers, ‘We cannot reduce our published 
rates for transportation, but if you will 
use our warehouse service, which is not 
subject to the interstate commerce Act, 
we can give you reduced charges for 
warehouse service that will be the equiva- 
lent of rebates out of our freight rates.’ 

“That illustrates the vice of the hy- 
brid, carrier and trader, that can use a 
common treasury to depart from pub- 
lished tariff rates for its transporta- 
tion department at will. 

“Publication of rates for trade services 
in filed tariffs will not remove the evil. 
The Act does not apply to trade services. 
(Peavy & Co. v. U. P. R. Co., 176 Fed. 
409, 419.) 

“The pena! provisions of the interstate 
commerce Act and Elkins Act apply to 
departures from rates for transportation 
service and not to departures from filed 
rates for trade services and, therefore, 
it appears that common carriers subject 
to the Act must be compelled to with- 
draw from, and keep out of, participa- 
tion in trade services or the interstate 
commerce Act and Elkins Act will fall 
far short of attainment of their princi- 
pal purposes.” 


Losses to Warehousing 


In declaring the situation to be “of 
such great consequence to the complain- 
ing warehousemen that they cannot con- 
sent to its being submerged” in the gen- 
eral investigation in Ex Parte 104, Mr. 
Hickey tells the Commission that: 

“The property and business of the com- 
plaining warehousemen is being arbitra- 
rily and unlawfully confiscated by this 
intrusion of the railroads into commer- 
cial warehouse activities and by the ac- 
tion of the railroads in cutting ware- 
house rates and charges below the cost 
of service level. 

“The railroads recoup the losses result- 
ing from their improvident warehouse 
ventures by exaction of rates for their 
transportation service or, stating the 
matter more accurately, by allowing the 
common treasury to absorb the losses. 

“The complaining warehousemen must 

“(1) Compel the railroads to get out 
of the commercial warehouse business, 
or 

““(2) Petition Congress to include com- 
mercial warehouse services under the 
provisions of the Act, and then rely on 
the Commission to fix reasonable mini- 
mum warehouse rates and charges that 
will enable the complaining warehouse- 
men to stand the railroad warehouse com- 
petition, or 

“(3) Yield to the irresistible railroad 
might, retire from the warehouse busi- 
ness built upon many years of expe- 
rience, and accept scrap value for 
property worth more than $100,000,000 
when used for the warehouse business 
that it is especially adapted to.” 

Mr. Hickey sets forth the following 
additional reasons why in his opinion the 
rail storage situation should be excluded 
from Ex Parte 104: 

1. “The warehouse matter may involve 
action by the Commission, pursuant to the 
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provisions of section 21 of the inter. 
state commerce Act, in recommending 
that Congress amend the commodities 
clause, section 1 (8) of the Act, with 
purpose to restrain common Carriers 
from directly or indirectly engaging in 
trade services of any kind or in business 
activities that are outside recognized 
common carrier duty. This case should 
be moved promptly, and not be retarded 
py commingling with the matters in Ex 
Parte 104, in order that the recommenda- 
tion can be presented to Congress at an 
early date. 

2. “Will sections 2 or 3 of the inter- 
state commerce Act provide statutory 
authority for an order of the Commis- 
sion, which, in effect, directs certain 
railroad companies to sell or dispose of 
certain warehouses representing invest- 
ments of millions of dollars by those 
carriers? It appears that these two sec- 
tions of the statute are sufficient. (.Vew 
Haven R. R. v. I. C. C., 200 U. S., 361, 
299). However, I submit that this ware- 
house matter should be a separate case 
which can be prosecuted under the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the Elkins Act 
if it develops that injunction proceedings 
are preferable to an order of the Com- 
mission 

3. “The warehouse matter at the Port 
of New York is a large and important 
case which should be a separate case not 
delayed or submerged by being com- 
mingled with numerous different matters 
in Ex Parte 104. Representatives of the 
warehouse companies at the Port of New 
York need at least 12 days to present 
their evidence at a public hearing. They 
should not be compelled to attend hear- 
ings on terminal services in Ex Parte 
104 at many points in the United States. 
Evidence of ordinary terminal service 
is not relevant to the issues in this New 
York warehouse matter. 

4. “The warehouse matter undoubtedly 
will be reviewed by the Courts. For the 
convenience of the Courts the record and 
report should be confined to that matter 
and not burdened with evidence and find- 
ings relating to other matters to be dealt 
with in Ex Parte 104.” 


Along a Different Line 


EANWHILE another group of stor- 

age firms, including some operating 
at the Port of New York, is proceeding 
under Ex Parte 104 against railroad 
practices. This group has the backing 
of both the Warehousemen’s Association 
of the Port of New York and the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and, as pointed 
out in the October Distribution and 
Warehousing (p. 9), a statement was 
filed, on behalf of this group, at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s initial 
hearing (at Boston, Sept. 15-19) in the 
Commission’s Ex Parte 104 inquiry into 
the management of the railroads. 

This group includes Samuel G. Spear, 
who is treasurer of Wiggin Terminals, 
Inc., Boston, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Warehousemen’s' Association 
and chairman of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association’s merchandise 
division’s port and port terminals com- 
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Distribution and Warehousing 


November, 1931 


The Why and Wherefore of 


the 


T. A. Adams, 


Protective Committee 


chairman of the Warehousemen’s Protective Committee, 


RAILROAD COMPETITION 


prepared for DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING the 


following statement regarding the formation and purposes of the Committee: 


‘“y June 8, 1931, a group of warehousemen at the 
Port of New York organized a committee, known 
as the Warehousemen’s Protective Committee, which is 
instituting action to restrain the railroads from further 
intrusion into the warehouse industry and to compel the 
railroads to discontinue warehousing and storage activi- 
ties that they have assumed in the past. 

“The warehousemen who organized this Committee 
had already made an investigation of the warehousing 
activities undertaken by the railroad companies at the 
Port of New York and they have had the benefit of the 
advice of several prominent lawyers. 

“Although the railroad companies properly may be in- 
voluntary storers or warehousemen in handling ship- 
ments which they are unable to deliver promptly at des- 
tination, our position is that the voluntary or solicited 
storage and warehousing activities of the railroads are 
trade or commercial services, outside common carrier 
duty, which the railroads cannot engage in without sub- 
jecting the shipping public and warehousemen, who are 
compelled to use the transportation service of the rail- 
road, to unjust discrimination and grave injury. 

“The Committee is not confining its action to merely 
insisting that the railroad companies exact compensatory 
rates and charges for storage and warehouse service, but 
is assailing the right of the railroad companies to engage 
in voluntary storage and warehousing under any circum- 
stances. 

“Our positicn is that the warehousing and storage ser- 
vices, of which we complain, are services voluntarly as- 
sumed and solicited by the carriers at New York Har- 
bor and are trade services not embraced in common car- 
rier duty. Such services are performed by warehouse- 
men under their private contracts and dealings in all of 
the important cities of the United States and the as- 
sumption and performance of such services by common 
carriers are exceptional and unlawful. Common carrier 
warehousing or storage is involuntary service and is in- 
cident to transportation service. 

“The uniform bill of lading and American Railroad As- 
sociation (Agent B. T. Jones) Tariff 1.C.C. No. 2197, cover 
the whole field of permissible common carrier warehous- 
ing and storage; that is, involuntary penalized storage. 
And when common carriers go beyond their bill of lad- 
ing contracts and the Jones tariff and, under other 
contracts and arrangements, solicit and perform com- 
mercial warehousing and storage, in competition with 
their patrons who are lawfully engaged in that business, 
the result is the use of exclusive franchises and irresisti- 
ble might in the condemnation and destruction of a lawful 
business of nation-wide scope. 

“Prior to the year 1924 law and order prevailed in this 
matter at the Port of New York and warehousemen in- 
vested large sums of money in warehouse business under 
the belief that the interstate commerce Act and the 
Elkins Act afforded ample protection against railroad en- 





croachment into warehouse or any other non-carrier 
business activity. In the year 1924 one railroad com- 
pany, prompted by the traffic-buying motive, instituted 
the intrusion and was soon followed by seven traffic hun- 
gry competing carriers. This departure from common 
carrier service has been, and is being, attended by great 
dissipation of railroad income and indifference to the 
damage inflicted on warehousemen who are lawfully en- 
gaged in the warehouse business. 


A Public Duty 


“| matter is of great public importance not con- 
fined to the grievances of a relatively small num- 
ber of warehousemen at New York Harbor. The ware- 
house industry is one of our most important nation-wide 
business activities in which many millions, and possibly 
billions, of dollars are invested. Can the railroads con- 
demn that industry? The commingling of transportation 
service and trade service will defeat railroad regulation 
and that is another important reason for action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that will draw a clear 
line of demarcation between transportation and trade 
services. 

“Common carriers should not be left in a position en- 
abling them to say to shippers—we cannot give you a 
rebate of $1.00 per ton out of our rates for transporta- 
tion of your freight because that is forbidden by the 
Elkins Act, but we have another field of activity, ware- 
housing and storage, that enables us to give you the 
equivalent of that rebate and in that field we are im- 
mune from statutory restraints. 

“This clearly illustrates that if common carriers are 
permitted to perform both transportation and trade ser- 
vice the regulating statutes will lose their mandatory 
force and obedience to those statutes will become merely 
voluntary. 

“Printing and publishing rates or filing tariffs show- 
ing charges for commercial warehousing or storage will 
not set aside that immunity. Carriers generally adhere 
to their published rates for transportation service be- 
cause of the possibility of indictment and conviction for 
wilful departure from those rates. Interstate transporta- 
tion of certain carload or l.c.l. shipments and transporta- 
tion at rates greater or less than the published rates 
must be alleged in such indictments in conformity with 
the statute. The genal provisions of the two statutes 
seldom, if ever, are applicable to trade services, and it 
follows that a common carrier that files tariffs of rates or 
charges for trade services cannot be indicted or prose- 
cuted for departure from such filed rates or charges. 

‘If common carriers are not compelled to withdraw 
from voluntary warehousing and storage, well known 
trade services, they will be immune from effective regu- 
lation and, in respect to the great tonnage of warehouse 
freight, privileged to rebate at will.” 





mittee; Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, the 
A. W. A. merchandise division’s cost ac- 
countant and statistician; D. L. Tilly, 
executive vice-president, and H. B. 
Whipple, traffic manager, of the New 
York Dock Co., and W. Clive Crosby, 
president of the Fidelity Warehouse Co., 
New York. 

Supplementing the statement (pub- 
lished in full in the October Distribution 
and Warehousing) which Mr. Spear filed 
at the Commission’s Boston hearing, Mr. 
Crosby filed a statement along the same 
general line when the I. C. C. held its 
second hearing, in New York late in Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. Crosby in his statement told the 
Commission that certain practices by the 
railroads “have been and are regarded 
by commercial warehouse interests not 
only as violations of law but involving 
unnecessary dissipation of revenues 
amounting to a failure to practice proper 
efficiency and economy.” 

The railroads’ standard of practices 
at New York, Mr. Crosby declared, in- 
fluenced the standard of practices at 
other ports, and also interior cities were 
affected. 

“The order instituting this investiga- 
tion,” Mr. Crosby told the Commission, 
“is sufficiently broad to embrace any fea- 
ture of railroad operations and practices 


which could be regarded as wasteful and 
evidence of insufficiency. But while the 
order of investigation is very broad, yet 
the scope of the present schedule of hear- 
ings appears to be limited by the Com- 
mission to certain topics undertaken to 
be specified in the notices. Thus transit 
arrangements as such are in terms ex- 
cluded from the present schedule of hear- 
ings. On the other hand, storage by 
railroads is in terms included within the 
scope of the present schedule of hearings. 

“The Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York, Inc., is and has 
long been greatly concerned over the 
fact that at the port cities (and at some 
of the interior cities) the railways are 
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the railroad costs. Likewise there is at 
most of the ports a failure by the rail- 
ways to assess any charges against ves- 
sels using the railway piers and wharves 
despite the general maritime practice 
throughout the world for vessels to pay 
such charges. Also in New York har- 
bor those railroads which are engaged 
in the warehouse business provide on 
westbound business fire insurance on 
goods of shippers in railroad storage at 
an insurance rate which, with two ex- 
ceptions, is very much less than would 
be the standard fire insurance premiums 
which otherwise would have to be paid 
by the shippers. 

“These railroad practices have been 
and are regarded by commercial ware- 
house interests not only as violations of 
law but involving unnecessray (issipa- 
tion of revenues amounting to a failure 
to practice proper efficiency and economy. 

“The standard of practices at all the 
ports is influenced by those of the rail- 
way at New York. But at New York 
the storage with its incidents of insur- 
ance and handling is described as ‘in 









extensively engaging in the warehouse 
business at storage and handling rates 
which fall very far short of covering 


RAIL AND BARGE COMPETITION 


transit.’ Thus, while this present sched- 
ule of hearings in terms embraces stor- 
age by railways, it excludes transit ar- 
rangements. Consequently, there has ex- 
isted some confusion of understanding 
as to whether or not the matters above 
referred to are desired by the Commis- 
sion to be embraced within the scope of 
the present hearings. 

“We are informed that a memorandum 
has been filed with this Commission re- 
questing that storage services performed 
by carriers be excluded from this pro- 
ceeding and be promptly made the sub- 
ject of a separate investigation. By rea- 
son of the importance of the matter we 
are in accord with that request. 

“We understand that counsel for cer- 
tain New York commercial warehouse in- 
terests made informal inquiry at the 
Commission concerning such point of 
doubt and was informed that it was not 
the wish of the Commission to include 
within the present schedule of hearings 
the storage features and incidents there- 
of such as I have referred to above, or to 
include the failure of railroads to exact 
suitable charges from the vessels for 
use of railroad piers and wharves. It 
was the understanding of such counsel, 
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however, that the matters here referred 
to are within the scope of the order in- 
stituting the investigation and appro- 
priately will be gone into at a later sched- 
ule of hearings. 

“My purpose in presenting this mat- 
ter at this time is to record the attitude 
of the Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York, Inc., and to have 
it understood that our omission to go 
into these matters at this time is due 
only to the understanding that either at 
later hearings in this proceeding, or in 
another proceeding instituted for that 
purpose, they will be taken up, but that 
for the present it is the wish of the 
Commission not to go into them. 

“Such understanding is entirely satis- 
factory to the Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, Inc., for 
the reason that at this time the rail- 
ways serving North Atlantic ports are 
engaged in a consideration of their port 
practices in respect to storage, handling, 
insurance and accommodation of vessels 
without charge. 

“Tf there is any mistake of under- 
standing on our part concerning this 
procedural question, I should like to be 
so advised now.” 


Philadelphia Port Seeks Warehousing’s Aid in 
Fight Against Waterways “Free Storage”’ 


UICK assurance that the American 

Warehousemen’s Association will as- 
sist the Port of Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau when it brings its pro- 
posed case before the United States 
Shipping Board in the Federal barge 
lines’ “free storage” practices contro- 
versy, is now sought by George W. 
Edmonds, manager of the Bureau. 

This case, the preliminaries for which 
are being prepared, will seek to have 
the Shipping Board reopen for hearing 
its recent decision denying its jurisdic- 
tion over the Government-operated barge 
lines of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 

To obtain such assurance, in order 
that the Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau may feel it has full support, 
Mr. Edmonds, at the suggestion of 
Philip Godley, a Philadelphia storage 
executive who is a member of the Bu- 
reau, has written to Samuel G. Spear, 
Boston, chairman of the ports and port 
terminals committee of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and to R. W. Dietrich, 
New Orleans, chairman of the A. W. A. 
committee which is fighting the Federal 
barge lines’ practices. 

The letter to Mr. Spear is as follows: 

“IT am enclosing to you a report which 
I made to the members of the executive 
committee of the Port of Philadelphia 


By K. H. LANSING 


Ocean Traffic Bureau in connection with 
the Inland Waterways Corporation op- 
erated by the Government. 

“The members of our association have 
authorized me to bring a case before the 
Shipping Board, asking them to reopen 
for hearing their decision denying their 
jurisdiction over the Barge Cana’. 

“My reasons for taking this before 
the Shipping Board are: 

“First—That there is already a ware- 
housing case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon which decision 
has not been given. 

“Second—The Act authorizing the 
Shipping Board is broader insofar as 
the regulation of warehouses are con- 
cerned. They already have regulation 
of warehouses on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf coast and the Great Lakes un‘er 
the Act. My idea is to force this issue 
with the Shipping Board, which will 
open up at least somebody to go to when 
we have complaints in regard to their 
operation. 





URTHER developments in 
the Federal barge lines 
“free storage” situation will 
be found on pages 48 and 50. 








“IT should be very glad, indeed, to 
know if your association will assist us 
when we bring this case before the Ship- 
ping Board. Once attaining jurisdiction 
over this corporation through some Gov- 
ernmental body having the power to reg- 
ulate, most of the evils complained of 
can be cured, or at least have a day in 
court. 

“IT am sending a copy of this letter to 
Mr. R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans, both 
of your names having been given to me as 
the proper parties to write to. 

“T will be glad to hear from you at 
the earliest possible date.” 

Here is what Mr. Edmonds said in his 
letter to Mr. Dietrich, in which was en- 
closed a copy of the letter to Mr. Spear, 
with papers attached: 

“I am sending you this at the request 
of Mr. Philip Godley, trusting that you 
folks will assist us when we bring the 
case before the Shipping Board.” 

Mr. Edmonds expressed some anxiety 
over the delay, thus far, in receiving any 
assertion or promise from the American 
Warehousemen’s’ Association that it 
would lend its support. 

“If the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation do not join with us in this,” 
said Mr. Edmonds, “we shall have to 
look for local supprt. However, I be- 
lieve the association will be represented 
when the case comes up.” 
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cep his head up 
and we'll all come through! 














You recognize this man. He lives in your 
own town, not far from you... 

Though faced with unemployment, he 1s 
combating adversity with courage. He has 
retreated step by step, but fighting. He has 
spread his slender resources as far as they 
will go. 

This winter he and his family will need 
your help. 

There are many other heads of families 
much like him in the United States. This 
winter all of them will need the help of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

This is an emergency. It is temporary. 
Sut it exists. It must be met with the hope- 
fulness and resource typical of American 
conduct in emergencies. 

se ready! Right now in every city, town 
and village funds are being gathered for 
local needs—through the established welfare 
and relief agencies, the Community Chest. 
or special Emergency Unemployment Com- 
mittees ... 

The usual few dollars which we regularly 
give will this vear not be enough. Those of 
us whose earnings have not been cut off can 
and must double, triple, quadruple our con- 
tributions. 

bv doing so we shall be doing the best 
possible service to ourselves. All that Amer- 
ica needs right now is courage. We have 
the resources. We have the man power. 
We have the opportunity for world leader- 
ship. 

Let’s set an example to all the world. Let’s 
lay the foundation for better days that are 
sure to come. 


The President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief 


Waller S. Gifford 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 
Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 


Owen 2d. Young 


OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is 
non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid 
local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide 
for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide pro- 
gram, including this advertisement, have been furnished 
to the Committee without cost. 
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Drugs and Drug Items in Warehouses—A Study of Changed 
and Changing Marketing Methods Brought About by Reduced 
Volume of Sales During the Past Two Years 


By H. A. HARING 


undergone many changes during these two years in 

their effort to earn enough to pay salaries and rents. 
As anyone can observe for himself, they have managed, by 
some queer subtlety, to maintain the price of drinks at the 
fountain. Thus their earnings from this source have in- 
creased because supplies for the fountain have cost less. 
In most instances this increase of profit has offset the loss 
of volume at the fountain. 

In every city, moreover, the fountain has more and more 
expanded its serving of food. Thus it has encroached on 
the restaurants, especially by providing a “meal” for about 
fifteen cents under what a restaurant can offer. In this 
way the fountain has actually swelled the profits of the 
store. 

One of the country’s leading wholesalers of drugs made 
a thorough study of retailers’ businesses for 1930 and 
found that volume done at the fountain (which includes 
food served) had increased 12 per cent over the boom year 
of 1929! This was, however, the only department of the 
drug store that showed any increase at all. Others did 
less volume, with an average for the store as a whole of 
40 to 55 per cent reduction trom the previous year. The 
fountains forged ahead. They largely carried the stores 
through the adjustment of that year. 

Undoubtedly, too, more drug stores than we know exist 
really as a sort of blind for the sale of alcohol in one form 
and another, this condition being particularly true in some 
of the larger cities where physicians of a certain type 
make a business of issuing prescriptions which evade the 
law. The drug store, legally open Sundays and often 
twenty-four hours of the day, provides an outlet available 


si HE fifty thousand drug stores of this country have 


pee the “midget radio” of two years 
ago, which originated on the Pacific 
Coast and which thoroughly upset the 


design and operation. 
traditional corner location, with expen- 


nowhere else for the sale of licuors and narcotics, together 
with a few additional articles ordinarily under the ban 
of law. 

Nevertheless, the drug store lives on the packaged 
product. The variety is so great that jokesters find these 
stores a source of endless puns; many items have only a 
remote relation to medicines; a cut-rate drug store on a 
prominent corner is a miniature department store com- 
bined with a five-and-ten. Yet packaged products in tens 
of thousands, both advertised and not, depend on the drug 
store for a wide multiplicity of outlets and a distribution 
that goes to the far corners of our country. 

To these stores have come deep changes of recent years. 
Conditions are still undergoing change—a result of the 
drugg’st’s effort to earn enough to pay rent and salaries 
in the face of a decrease of 40 to 55 per cent in total 
volume. 

The loss of volume has been accompanied by price cut- 
ting such as never before existed. True, for years the 
drug trades have sold nationally advertised items at less 
than the full price, but nothing in the past ever approached 
the widespread severity of present price cutting. The 
“special” for Saturday has become the price for all the 
week and all the year. The selling price has, for thou- 
sands of items, become so low that even a good volume 
nets nothing for profits. The whole drug trade is, there- 
fore, losing sleep in the attempt to alter its method of 
doing business so as to reap some profit from running its 
stores. Changes are of almost weekly occurrence and the 
business publications have become almost gossip sheets 
of unexpected announcements and sly hints of others to 
come. 


Instead of the The pine board store makes no pre- 
tense to having either prescription coun- 


ter or soda fountain. It offers no de- 
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radio industry, the far West, also a bit 
less than two years ago, evolved the “‘pine 
board drug store.” This type of store 
is sweeping the land, having now reached 
the Mississippi Valley in large numbers 
and already threatening the druggist in 
the eastern States. 

The name suggests the store. Cheap 
lumber, in the rough, is used for the fix- 
tures of these stores. They are roughly 
made, a striking contrast to the polished 
mahogany and plate glass of the cabinets 
and counters of a standard store. Econ- 
omy, too, is evident in other features of 


sive rentals, the pine stores prefer lo- 
cations in the low-priced spaces at the 
middle of the block. It has been stated 
that the entire cost of equipping a store 
is about one-tenth that for a standard- 
ized drug store; that is to say, $2,500 is 
enough to start in business. 

Cheapness;, tius suggested in the equip- 
ment and location, is a part of the sales 
plan. One authority says: 

“The sales plan is undiluted price sen- 
sationalism; any appearance of elegance 
would be incompatible with such a cen- 
tral idea, and pine boards become, ac- 
cordingly, an integral part of the plan.” 








livery service and gives no credit to cus- 
tomers. it does not undertake to carry 
any of the traditional, slow-moving items 
which the usual drug store is compelled 
to stock. It specializes on items that 
sell on sight, in packages or in form 
that may be handed over the counter 
without anything more than a quick 
wrap. 

All prices are cut. Even goods which 
are not thought of as leaders in the trade 
are cut. Those inconspicuous goods, all 
those lines of unbranded and unidenti- 
fied products, from which the druggist 
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has been accustomed to make a nice 
profit by substituting them for adver- 
tised items, are cut by the pine board 
store. With its expense of doing busi- 
ness probably one-half that of the stand- 
ard drug store, the newcomer has been 
able to cut all prices—slashing them so 
low that competing drug stores of the 
old type are lost, when judged by the 
price mark. 

In this mushroom competitor, accord- 
ingly, the druggist sees a threat more 
dangerous than the chain or the depart- 
ment store. In some sections of the West 
the pine board store has severely hurt 
established druggists, and there is every 
reasons to expect that the onslaught will 
shortly reach the eastern seaboard. 


Penalty of Direct Selling 


SECOND change in drug retailing 

has come from a source wholly un- 
expected and from a cause equally inno- 
cent. 

What has happened has recently been 
brought to general attention through a 
long series of interviews with wholesal- 
ers in a score of cities. These first-hand 
talks with jobbers have given a sur- 
prising sidelight on the profit-and-loss 
effects of our changed methods in mer- 
chandising. 

Drug wholesalers, everywhere from 
Boston to Omaha and from Detroit to 
Memphis, tell a story that is almost iden- 
tical. It is not a wail about chain stores, 
nor sorrowful tales of the mutuals, nor 
very much complaint about margins! 
Something like the following is their 
“news” when talking frankly across the 
office table: 

“Our retail outlets have dried up on 
us! Every month we have fewer ac- 
counts on the books. . 

“Oh, yes, their stores are open. But 
they’re bankrupt. Their credit is so weak 
we can’t sell them. In our territory are 
700 drug stores, and two-thirds of them 
are on a ¢c.o.d. basis with us. Before we 
shut them off the list, we already held 
their notes for anything from $300 to 
$6,000 apiece, with the landlords’ claims 
ahead of us and God only knows how 
many liens on their fixtures and foun- 
tains.” 

Or, as a variant of this explanation, 
with a deeper hint of trouble brewing 
for the distant manufacturer, came such 
a statement as the following: 

“We’ve cut off half our accounts. We’re 
concentrating on the ones that give us 
a profit, the stronger ones that can pay 
their bills. The others may buy some- 
where else and—you know—that means 
they’ll probably flatter some manufac- 
turer in Jersey City by ordering direct. 
That’s a horse of another color—some- 
thing the factories didn’t think of four 
or five years ago when they took on 
every old outfit as a ‘direct’ customer. 
They’re getting a belly-full now, a lot 
of them!” 

More detailed conversation brought 
out the difference between a retailer buy- 
ing from his jobber and buying from the 
manufacturer a thousand miles away 
who sells “direct.” 

The jobber, for one most important 
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thing in the problem, is in the habit of 
nursing along the wobbling account. His 
salesman would take back unsold lines, 
would from week to week urge the dealer 
to push lines that gave him a long profit. 
The very certainty, too, that the retailer 
would see the jobber’s salesman come 
into the door each Tuesday at about 4.15 
by the clock prepared his mind to place 
an order for his wants and to hand over 
a $20 bill on account. 

Country dealers, as well we know, 
have never been so close to their jobbers 
as the salesman’s car has brought about. 
And, when thinking of wholesalers, we 
should not overlook that army of so- 
called “wagon jobbers” who call regu- 
larly on retailers of many trades, in- 
cluding the outlying drug store. These 
wandering jobbers, with stocks in the 
truck all the time, visit inconspicuous 
outlets numbering tens of thousands, 
many of whom are too tiny to be classi- 
fied as “retailers” or listed in the di- 
rectories of their trade. 

But, with “direct selling” by manufac- 
turer to retailer, the personal call at 
short intervals is lost. Important re- 
tailers may be visited once or twice a 
year by salesmen, but the manufacturer 
who sells in this manner looks to the 
mail to carry his message and bring in 
the coveted order for goods. Not being 
obliged to face a salesman, the dealer 
finds it simple to stick the invoice for 
goods on the spike, and, just as non- 
chalantly, toss the letter from the col- 
lection department into the stove. The 
amount he owes any single manufac- 
turer, even with two or three ‘“deals”’ 
and “special offers’’ a year, is seldom 
large enough for a suit at law to en- 
force payment. 

Two years have brought upon the re- 
tailer the same burden all business has 
faced: shrinking income, narrowing 
profits, greater sums outstanding on 
frozen accounts. His status has become 
less liquid. But the wholesaler, profiting 
through his intimate touch from week 
to week, has managed to keep the retail- 
er’s cash till pretty clean. Whenever 
there has been money in the lower com- 
partment, the jobber’s man has collected 
it to apply on “open account.” 

As the retailer’s cash got low, he was 
compelled to accept goods from the job- 
ber on a c.o.d. basis. Only thus could 
he get emergency stock. But, as this 
condition has spread more and more 
among the drug stores, their owners have 
looked “everywhere to find where they 
could buy without paying cash.” One 
very obvious place of this sort has been 
the manufacturer who is eager to sell 
“direct.” In fact, in the drug trade, the 
manufacturers for several years have 
been tempting the dealer to side-step 
the wholesaler by dealing directly with 
the factory for goods. The same goods 
were offered as could be had through 
the jobber—but—the jobber demanded 
payment. If, on the contrary, the order 
was placed with some distant manufac- 
turer, the cost of the goods might be a 
bit higher on account of delivery charges, 
but the invoice bore that alluring 60 
days’ time; often 90. The druggist would 
have been a fool not to order “direct.” 
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To the distant manufacturer, however, 
a new situation arose. 

The wholesaler, through whom former- 
ly the goods were distributed, is notably 
good pay. The moment the manufac- 
turer exchanged two or three good job- 
bing accounts in a territory for 500 or 
700 retailers’ accounts, he walked into 
an unexpected complication. His book- 
keeping department now had a multi- 
plicity of accounts, each of them petty 
in total as compared with the older bill- 
ings to wholesalers. Naturally, these re- 
tailers paid their first invoices, but, as 
the word “delinquent” came to be rubber- 
stamped against their names, they be- 
came queerly blind to correspondence and 
callous to stinging telegrams _ sent 
“charges collect.” 

For most standard items of the drug 
store, however, more than one maker 
exists. If, accordingly, maker A with 
national advertising demands either pay- 
ment of the account due or insists on a 
c.o.d. shipment going forward, the re- 
tailer in one form or another makes 
reply: 

“That’s O.K. with me. 
B brand.” 

Not another word is needed. The 
manufacturer knows that the druggist 
is never averse to substitution of one 
brand for another. Hence the retailer 
gets at once another lot of the A goods 
—possibly half the quantity he had requi- 
sitioned, but even that much is far more 
than he could have obtained from his 
jobber. 

When the manufacturer undertook di- 
rect dealings with druggists, he did not 
plan for credit losses. Nor did these 
emerge during those roaring years of 
1926-1929. Today, on the contrary, the 
manufacturer, is enmeshed in a moun- 
tainous mass of accounts of $50 and less, 
scattered wherever there is a postoffice. 
At the present time a large part of the 
apparent profits from selling goods has 
been cut down by losses which sooner or 
later must be charged off. 

Retailers, as a class, are not always 
good managers. Boom times started 
thousands of them into the drug store for 
their own account—lured into the ven- 
ture by the rosy years when everyone 
was freely spending his money and amply 
able to pay his month’s bills However 
unfit the management, a corner drug 
store could make money. 

But today, even the better retailers are 
feeling the relentless competition of the 
drug chains, that competition being no- 
where harder to meet than in the chains’ 
policy of selling for cash. Although, of 
course, some chains do sell “fon the book,”’ 
the ratio is indeed small; whereas, with 
the independent druggist, ever so slight 
a business recession brings a deluge of 
“charge accounts.” 

Retail druggists, for this reason, have 
become exceedingly precarious as credit 
risks. And, in a broad way of looking 
at the situation, the wholesaler does to 
the druggist for the buying of goods 
just what the chain is doing for his sell- 
ing—bleeding away his cash. The manu- 
facturer comes out at the short end. He 
—meaning, of course, those of the num- 
ber who sell “direct”—is getting, under 
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present conditions, for his goods what 
the druggist himself is getting from 
his customers for those same goods: 
“tick”—and of not very high quality at 
that! 


W orries 


i Reg two deep changes have come 
into the marketing of drug items. 

The fly-by-night druggist of the pine- 
board variety opens up with a blare one 
week. The policeman who was required 
that week to prevent the crowd of cus- 
tomers from smashing the pine front 
has often been summoned the next week, 
or some week not far distant to seize 
the pine shelves and the array of empty 
cartons for the sheriff’s office. The pine 
board drug store is so poor a credit risk 
as hardly to deserve a rating with the 
commercial agencies. 

Then, for established drug stores, the 
terrible credit condition—for reasons 
such as we have outlined—has brought 
new losses on the manufacturer. Manu- 
facturers who distribute through job- 
bing houses blame them for the loss of 
volume these two years; those who sell 
“directly” to retailers have faced losses 
such as they never suspected could en- 
gulf them. 

Some way out of this dilemma ought 
to be possible. 


The Accredited List 


ANY manufacturers have repeated 
what they did in 1921. 

At that time the wave of bank failures 
in Iowa and other agricultural States 
brought upon us a bad condition. Banks 
were closing so rapidly that even mer- 
chants who were financially strong might 
become involved overnight through the 
closing of their banking connection. Yet 
the people of those States were eating 
and wearing clothes; they were consum- 
ing goods of all sorts. In order to sup- 
ply them with fresh commodities and, 
at the same time, safeguard themselves 
from loss, distant manufacturers used 
the warehouse stock and the accredited 
list of customers to an extent never be- 
fore known. 

The operation was the familiar one. 
Goods were stored in warehouses by the 
manufacturer and in his own name. The 
goods were not put out as consigned 
merchandise, with all the risks of loss 
that flow after the consignment. Nor 
were they shipped to wholesalers and 
merchants who might not be able to pay 
the bill when due. The goods were put 
into public store where the manufac- 
turer held title and where his order alone 
controlled withdrawal. 

In order, however, to shorten the time 
of relaying an order from local jobber 
or retailer to the manufacturer’s office 
and then forwarding the order-out-of- 
store to the same city, the manufacturers 
made up lists of their customers by 
classifying them into “good” pay and 
“poor.” Those who enjoyed credit were 
“accredited” to the warehouse, with or 
without a limit for quantity of goods or 
extent of credit in dollars, and the ware- 
houseman was instructed to honor their 
own requisitions for goods. As the lo- 
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cal jobber or merchant had a sale for 
goods in prospect, he went to the ware- 
house for such goods as he required, 
neither more nor less than he had actual- 
ly sold, and, of course, the exact size 
or color or model. The warehouseman 
handed out the goods and thereupon re- 
ported to the manufacturer, who _ in- 
voiced the sale in regular course. 

To the accredited local business man 
this was a simple solution. He was saved 
the investment and the cost of stocking 
goods—especially at a time when credit 
was tense and when all business trans- 
actions were unusually precarious—and 
yet he had close at hand a stock of goods 
ample for his wants. The plan was not, 
in some respects, quite so satisfactory 
to the progressive house as having the 
goods actually under their own roof all 
the time, but its advantages far out- 
weighed the disadvantages. 

The plan did another thing. It made 
provision for the jobber or the mer- 
chant whose credit was questionable. 
Such a house, at such times as those were 
in 1921, was unable to get goods for 
stock, because cash must be laid down 
with the order or the shipment accepted 
as a c.o.d. delivery. The c.o.d. may be 
submitted to for an order that has been 
actually sold or for repair parts to equip- 
ment; but no merchant will accept a 
c.o.d. for surplus stock. Rather, he goes 
without. 

But, however weak his credit, any 
dealer will pay on delivery for an item 
that a customer has demanded. He sees 
the cash coming in at once to replenish 
what he pays out. And so, for those 
distressed manufacturers of ten years 
ago, the spot stock in public warehouse 
solved, also, the difficulty of the “poor” 
paying outlet. Just as the house of good 
credit was permitted to withdraw goods 
from the warehouse on open account, so 
the house of poor credit was told to ap- 
ply to the warehouse for goods, paying’ 
cash on delivery as would have occurred 
for any shipment coming in, but with 
the wonderful advantage of being able 
to lay hands on fresh goods almost at 
once. 

The plan is somewhat cumbersome. It 
entails a rather elaborate set-up _ be- 
tween manufacturer and his customer on 
the one hand, and between manufacturer 
and warehouseman on the other. That 
much we grant you. Yet that it is a 
workable plan is proved by hundreds of 
manufacturers who have continued to use 
the scheme throughout all the ten years 
that ensued after 1921. During that 
period the collect-on-delivery withdraw- 
als became fewer in number and the ac- 
credited lists grew in length and the lim- 
its to credit became highly elastic, but 
the plan was kept alive. By many manu- 
facturers it was developed and expanded 
over the entire United States, while those 
who do an export business found it in 
common operation in every commercial] 
center of the world outside of this coun- 
try. 

Such a product as Pepsodent is allow- 
ing the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation to quote their experience with 
warehouses to this extent: 

“The public warehouse is a most im- 
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portant factor in the national distriby. 


tion of our products. 


This company was | 


quick to recognize the possibilities, and 4 
has been a user of, public warehouses 7 


since the earliest development of its busi- 
ness. 


nope 
Sie 


We do not know of a better me- § 


dium for any large shipper or national © 


distributor. 
stock at the most strategic centers. The 
service is flexible and can be adjusted to 
suit the most exacting requirements. In 
fact, it is the ideal instrument with which 
to set up a thorough and practical distri- 
bution system upon a most economical 
basis.” 


Experiences Being Repeated 


i ie years 1930 and 1931 have brought 
- a sudden revival of the accredited 
list. No industry has done this more 
than the manufacturers of items which 
go into the drug store. 

At a convention of the past summer, 
a round-table discussion brought together 
84 men. They represented a total of 64 
or 65 manufacturing concerns. During 
the discussion a poll was taken, the 
results of which were this: 

1. Of 64 or 65 manufacturers (it was 
afterward uncertain which is correct), 
37 have warehouse stocks with public 
warehouses within the United States. 

2. More than a half of these, 23 to be 
exact, had gone into the public ware- 
houses prior to 1930, but 14 of them 
have made this change in distribution 
during the years of 1930 and 1931. 

3. Of the 37, nearly all, and actually 
either 34 or 35 by count, use the accred- 
ited list to some extent; 8 or 9 of them, 
who had warehouse stocks before 1930, 
stating that they had adopted the plan 
of accrediting their customers since that 
time. 

4. All the 14 who have gone _ into 
warehouses these two years follow the 
plan of accrediting their customers. 

5. Every one, and to this there was 
no exception reported, who uses the ac- 
credited list uses also the c.o.d. plan to 
supply stock to outlets of poor or totter- 
ing credit. 

One manufacturer in this field, who 
reported “about 25,000 open accounts 
with retail drug stores” at the present 
time, stated that the average order de- 
livered out of warehouse “is less than 
$21 but over $20,” as compared with an 
average of “easily $35 for every order 
that is shipped from factory to druggist. 

“During 1930,” continued the interest- 
ing statement by this manufacturer, 
“we probably had 150,000 withdrawals 
of stock from the public warehouses 
more than in any year before that. Not 
a dollar was lost to us. I would guess 
that of the increase of that 150,000 lots, 
eight-tenths of them, which would be 120,- 
000, were c.o.d.’s. It’s the c.o.d. fellow 
who makes most use of the spot stock 
in times like these.” 

Think of it! An increase of 150,000 
orders in a year, and that, too, of orders 
that average more than $20! That hap- 
pened in a year when most businesses 
were reporting less of this and less of 
that and the “bottom the limit.” 

In conversation, after the round-table 
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had adjourned, it was told me that “prob- 
ably half of all the warehouse with- 
drawals were by jobbers, with an aver- 
age much higher than $21. 

“Tobbers use our warehouse stocks reg- 
ularly. We maintain them for their 
convenience. Retail druggists come to 
the warehouse either because they are 
chains and refuse to go to the jobber 
or because they have no credit standing 
with the wholesaler and would prefer 
to pay ¢.o.d. at the warehouse sill to 


The Commod 
and Warehousing 


WAREHOUSE LOANS 


handing over the same money to the 
jobber’s delivery truck. The withdraw- 
als by retailers often are as small as 
four or five dollars. I’d guess the aver- 
age is ten, for individual retailers, and, 
of course, for a chain store it might be 
several hundred dollars.” 
A Plan That Serves 

The accredited plan of distributing 
goods serves particularly well for so un- 
certain a trade as the drug business. 


ity Loan 








By H. C. NICHOLSON 
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And in a year when deep changes have 
upset all drug retailing, and when every- 
thing seems to be food for gossip and 
rumor, those manufacturers who follow 
this plan have the comfort of knowing 
that their business is safe. They ‘have, 
by utilizing the accredited method for 
good customers and the c.o.d. for doubt- 
ful accounts, no large amount at risk in 
accounts too small to enforce collection 
and too widespread to look after in per- 
son. 


Distant Financing 


Can Be Arranged 


Executive Vice-President, Seaboard National Bank, Los Angeles 


9 the past fifteen years banking has 
changed to accommodate changes in 
merchandising. Formerly the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler and the retailer 
were curtailed in their operations by the 
legal restrictions which limited their bor- 
rowing facilities. Whenever their loans 
became out of proportion to their assets, 
or whenever they had borrowed as much 
as 10 per cent of their bank’s capital and 
surplus, the stop sign was against them. 

With the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the enactment of Fed- 
eral and State laws, this condition has 
relieved, for the loan powers of 
banks have been greatly broadened. 
Material benefit has occurred to both 
banking and commerce. The great pur- 
pose for the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank was to provide a flexible 
currency. Its function has automatical- 
ly provided flexibility to all departments 
of merchandising. 

Under the national bank act, no bank 
is permitted to loan to an _ individual 
or firm in excess of 10 per cent of the 
bank’s capital and surplus, with few ex- 
ceptions. A most liberal exception is 
the “commodity loan.” The act specif- 
ically excepts “obligations secured by 
shipping documents, warehouse receipts, 
or other such documents, transferring or 
securing title covering marketable non- 
perishable staples, when the market 
value of the property is not at any time 
less than 115 to 140 per cent (regulated 
by the amount) of the loan and the 
property is fully covered by insurance.” 


been 


Federal Encouragement 


On such loans the bank’s legal loan 
limit is raised to 50 per cent of its capi- 
tal and surplus, and the merchant may 
borrow five times his normal limit, if his 
merchandise is properly warehoused. 
The Federal Reserve Bank encourages 


the use of this commodity paper in the 
belief it represents the legitimate de- 
mand of commerce for financing, and 
it will discount this paper for its mem- 
ber banks, extending the usual ninety- 
day limit up to ten months. 

The great benefits of financing through 
the vehicle of the commodity loan ac- 
crues particularly to the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler. The manufacturer 
can operate his factory through the dull 
season and borrow against his surplus 


stock. The wholesaler can deliver his 
goods to his distant territories in car 
lots with resultant freight saving. He 


is insured against transportation delays. 
He can have his wares immediately avail- 
able for the hand-to-mouth buying, and 
distribution of the present time demands 
that of both the wholesaler and the man- 
ufacturer. Nor are they restricted to 
their local banks for their borrowings. 
In the city where the goods are ware- 
housed, the banks will liberally finance 
it. His warehousemen can arrange this 
distant financing. 

The tendency of modern banking is to 
reduce the hazard in loaning money. Con- 
sequently, loans secured by collateral 
stand preeminent in the bank’s estima- 
tion. With collateral loans, the banker 
has in his possession property sufficient 
quickly to liquidate the note, and the 
banker’s safety is in no way dependent 
on the subsequent fortunes of the bor- 
rower. If the collateral is stocks and 
bonds, he has the actual custody in his 
own strong box until the note is paid. 
If the collateral is merchandise, whether 
a raw material or a manufactured prod- 
uct, its nature precludes the possibility 
of the lending bank taking custody and 
a warehouse must be made trustee for 
the safekeeping of the commodity. The 
trust thus created between the merchant, 
the banker and the warehouseman is evi- 


denced by the standard warehouse re- 
ceipt. Upon this receipt and the integrity 
and dependability of the warehouseman 
who issues it the banker places his faith. 
This faith must be maintained, for on 
its foundation rests the entire structure 
of commodity financing. 

For use as collateral and to be eligible 
for discount in the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the warehouse receipt must be negotiable 
in form and in conformity with the uni- 
form warehouse receipt Act. The ware- 
houseman issuing the receipt must be 
entirely independent of the borrower 
pledging such receipt and must have 
no financial interest in the goods except 
the usual lien for his storage charge. 
The goods must be covered by insurance. 
They must be a readily marketable sta- 
ple, the price of which is easily deter- 


mined. The character of the warehouse- 
man, stability and financial standing 
must be above reproach. Under these 


conditions little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in negotiating commodity loans. 


Reed Incorporates 

Reed Warehouses, Inc., is the newly 
incorporated name of the Droz Transfer 
Co., Worcester, Ohio. C. D. Reed, who 
was owner and manager of the Droz 
firm, is president and operating executive 
of the corporation bearing his name. 

Announcement of the incorporating of 
the Reed organization was erroneously 
listed under Akron, Ohio, in page 62 of 
the August Distribution and Warehous- 
ing. 


Marsh Weds 


Truman H. Marsh, president of the 
Rapid Delivery Co., Milwaukee, and Mrs. 
Verna Reukema were married in Wau- 
kegan, Wis., on Sept. 1. 
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Month | per Sq. Ft. Arrival 
t 
' | July | Aug. July Aug | July | Aug. July | Aug. | July 
: 
: 
i NEW ENGLAND (Total) 55.8 | 56.3 | 16,636 | 12,312 | 12.1 9.0 4,646 | 4,834 3.4 
: Vermont and New Hamp..| 51.7 | 78.5 560 190 | 15.2 2 eae eer De ae 
; Massachusetts........... 54.0 | 54.0 | 12,982 8,795 | 14.2 9.6 1,691 1,502 1.8 
/ en FEF OTCT CCE 59.7 | 64.6 1,022 1 , 207 4.7 5.6 2,705 ,122 | 12.5 
' PEE. . son's b o-b.e 06 62. 58.4 2,072 2,120 | 10.2 | 10.4 250 210 1.2 
; MIDDL E ATLAN. (Total) 60.1 | 61.9 | 87,459 | 95,399 | 12.1 | 13.2 | 12,015 | 13,255 1.7 
N.Y. Metropolitan Dist. 
Total Oe es ak aed 60.1 | 62.4 | 50,350 | 60,790 9.5} 11.4 4,042 5,433 0.8 
vc eb boneds 57.3 | 61.1 | 28,109 | 32,654 9.4; 10.9 2,889 4,233 1.0 
Manhattan.......... 59.2 | 62.7 7, 966 7,755 | 10.9 | 10.6 171 167 0.2 
Nearby New Jersey 65.7 | 64.4 | 11,269 | 16,799 roe 4 eee 918 1,033 0.6 
All Other. . 70.3 | 64.6 7 3,582 | 23.6 | 28.1 oY Peay 0.5 
N.Y., except Met. Dist. 61.9 | 60.2 | 15,591 | 11,452 | 21.1 | 15.5 5,285 4,924 7.1 
N.J., ‘except Met. Dist.. 56.0 | 57.0 1,296 1,396 | 16.1 | 17.3 342 252 4.2) 
Pennsylvania eS ee 59.3 | 60.7 | 20,222 | 21,761 | 19.5 | 20.5 2,346 2 ,646 2.2 
E. NO. CENTRAL (Total) 70.6 | 70.1 {112,190 | 99,490 | 24.3 | 21.9 | 21,720 | 21,923 4.7 
a oe te ae ye ad 72.6 | 72.2 22.132 23,259 | 17.3 | 19.8 8,916 8,291 7.0 
Rene 76.4 | 77.6 7,664 6,863 | 18.3 | 15.3 1,661 2,202 4.0 
Illinois, except Chicago. ...| 74.0 | 75.3 | 12,048 | 11,017 | 54.7 | 47.9 1,603 1 742 7.3 
Chicago ae diced ta kg site. Gane 71.8 | 69.1 | 51,565 | 39,111 | 35.2 | 26.7 3,370 3,322 2.3 
ESR SRE Ae are ea 65.0 | 66.2 | 10,996 | 12,912 | 11.8 | 13.8 3,511 4,072 3.8 
EEA Es 63.6 | 63.4 7,785 6,328 | 25.0 | 21.4 2,659 2,294 8.5 
W. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 67.1 | 67.1 | 50,793 | 53,725 | 18.8 | 19.9 | 16,621 | 18,666 6.1 
Minnesota, except Sema 
apolis and St. Paul.. 73.0 | 75.8 2,447 2,831 | 29.1 | 33.7 919 1,214 | 10.9 
Minneapolis & St. Paul..| 66.6 | 66.0 15,258 | 17,251 | 19.7 | 22.3 6,255 6,481 8.1 
en nas ae 59.1 | 58.5 , 762 ,422 | 16.9 | 18.9 2,722 2,995 8.0 
Missouri, except St. Louis .| 69.2 | 71.8 6,787 7,521 | 13.7 | 15.9 2,458 2,970 5.4 
eg lieagablaniaeepenr tie 71.3 | 69.2 6,431 8,628 | 14.1 | 18.7 894 1,144 2.0 
FSSC TT eee 64.1 | 61.5 1,777 1,850 | 16.3 | 16.9 312 359 2.9 
South Dakota............ 73.1 | 72.4 889 916 | 11.6 | 11.7 322 454 4.2 
A a ae era Pe 65.8 | 65.9 6,388 5,295 | 26.0 | 21.5 2,001 1,826 8.1 
ie SSS RRR ee RE ie 68.4 | 72.8 5,054 3,011 | 40.5 | 23.2 738 1 , 22: 5.9 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (eneen 63.8 | 63.3 | 29,609 | 29,684 | 18.2 | 18.2 | 10,595 | 10,006 6.5 
Maryland and Delaware. 55.9 | 57.3 | 15,380 | 15,202 | 16.2 | 16.0 1,391 2,000 1.5 
District of C olumbia . 76.3 | 76.6 1,888 ,902 | 19.9 | 20.1 1,472 2,138 | 15.5 
Seer 77.6 | 73.5 2,073 1,943 | 16.0 | 14.3 705 606 5.4 
ee Eg. ws econ 85.6 | 82.9 1,521 1,289 | 18.5 | 15.7 860 745 | 10.5 
North and South Carolina.| 69.7 | 66.1 2,293 1,827 | 19.6 | 15.5 506 744 4.3 
Georgia and Florida......| 70.0 | 66.0 6,454 7,521 | 25.8 | 30.0 5,661 3,773 | 22.6 
SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) | 61.6 | 62.7 | 34,935 | 33,346 | 16.9 | 15.5 | 15,148 | 16,721 7.2 
Kentucky and Tennessee 75.4 | 77.9 4,457 3,376 | 13.3 | 10.0 1,945 2,027 | 5.8 
Alabama and Mississippi. . 62.5 | 80.6 2,068 1,617 | 18.1 8.9 1,327 1,330 | 11.6 
I en ak eg 71.5 | 69.3 1,826 1,720 | 14.4) 13.5 896 1,223 | 
RE elt eerie te 67.1 | 64.1 | 13,625 | 12,109 | 15.8 | 13.8 726 806 | 0.8 
Ns 5.0 Ns oases i 62.4 | 66.4 | 7,083 | 6,010 | 59.5 | 50.1 | 7,254) 7,047 | 61.0 
Ct Loita ble a aber 54.2 | 55.2 5,876 8,514 | 11.4) 16.6 3,000 4,288 5.8 
MOUN. and PAC. (Total) 68.7 | 68.0 | 51,167 | 59,359 | 18.4 | 21.7 | 31,712 | 23,235 | 11.4 
Idaho and Wyoming......| 78.5 | 71.5 310 308 9.5 9.1 342 236 | 10.5 
A a ae a 72.6 | 74.5 374 269 8.0 §.7 452 337 9.6 
Arizona and New Mexico..| 74.9 | 66.6 528 609 5.2 6.9 588 812 5.8 
ae al ee eis 60.0 | 54.2 1,969 1,805 | 17.6 | 22.3 143 94 ..2 
eS Rane erry: 71.8 | 70.5 1,925 1,775 | 14.9 | 13.1 1,633 2,038 | 12.6 
See 79.9 | 76.1 6,695 5,638 | 25.7 | 22.4 5,224 2,696 | 20.1 
| SIRE ae aera 62.8 | 62.3 | 13,846 | 12,903 | 55.2 | 51.4 | 11,770 9,348 | 46.9 
GA a Ae 67.2 | 67.9 | 25,520 | 36,052 | 13.8 | 19.5 | 11,560 7,674 6.2 
TOTALS FOR UNITED STATES. . | 63.9 | 63.9 |382,789 |383,315 | 17.1 | 17.2 {112,457 |108,640 5.0 
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First Upturn 
This Year 


OVERNMENT figures issued at 
Washington on Oct. 20, and based 
on reports received by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce, indicate a check in 
the recession begun in merchandise ware- 
house occupancy in the first month of the 
current year. 

On this past Aug. 31 the average occu- 
pancy percentage was (provisionally) 
63.8698 as compared with 63.8695 on July 
31. While the difference is almost in- 
finitesimal, the advance of .0003 per cent 
is perhaps significant because it marks 
a check in the decline which had been in 
progress since the beginning of the year. 

On the last day of 1930 the average 
occupancy for the entire country, as in- 
dicated by the Department of Commerce 
statistics, was 70.4. Successive marks 
were gradually lower—68.9 on Jan. 31; 
67.9 on Feb. 28; 66.8 on March 31; 65.9 
on April 30; 65.8 on May 31; 64.7 on 
June 30; and 63.8695 on July 31. In the 
accompanying table the July 31 and Aug. 
31 percentages are not carried out be- 
yond the first decimal point, each per- 
centage being set down as 63.9. 

The provisional 63.9 recorded for Aug. 
31 compares with the previous year’s 
corresponding dates as follows: 


1931 
63.9 


1928 
67.9 


1929 
71.9 


1930 


Aug. 31 68.4 


os 6 2 f 


The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing July-August table indicate that in 


August a slightly larger percentage of 


goods entered storage (out of total vol- 
ume received) in the later month. 


In August, 491,955 tons arrived at the. 


reporting warehouses; of this volume, 
383,315 tons, or 77.9 per cent, went into 
storage, the balance being delivered on 
arrival. In July the total arriving vol- 


ume was 495,246 tons, of which 382,789: 


tons, or 77.7 per cent, entered storage, 
the balance being delivered on arrival. 
The (provisional) 77.9 for August com- 


pares as follows with August of each of 


the three preceding years: 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
August..... 73.5 75.8 78.3 77.9 
Occupancy 
HE 4.5 per cent average decline in 


occupancy, for the entire country, this. 


past. Aug. 31, from the level recorded on 
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the previous year’s corresponding date, 
was not reflected in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, a 
small part of the New York metropoli- 
tan district, Indiana, Illinois outside of 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota outside of 
the Twin Cities, Missouri, Nebraska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Virginia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama-Mississippi, Idaho-Wyo- 
ming, Arizona-New Mexico, and Wash- 
ington. New Jersey outside the metro- 
politan district showed no change. No 
record is available for Maine or Nevada. 


Elsewhere there were recessions. The 
following comparisons are_ available 


across four years: 
( ccupancy—Aug. 21 


———e EE 


ett a), 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
Mass.- Vt. vee ee 2 ee 52.5 v4.0 


Me.-Vt -N. H. 


oie] 


5.0 
) 
) 


Massachusetts ....... oa hed 54.( 
ae i. Be, peewee ew en aa) F 8.5 
SS Se Pre rriree 64.0 58.7 7 


Connecticut 


Rhode Island ....... ae apy 45.8 58.4 
N. Y. Met. Dist. 72.5 75.3 64.5 62.4 
Brooklyn ....... 67.5 71.7 62.7 61.1 
Manhattan ...... 78.4 74.9 67.1 62.7 
Nearby N. J. and 
ae (4.0 $2.1 a ro 
pS i a ae ..- 66.5 64.4 
. & eae : 20 47.8 64.6 
 } F ore rs 10.3 72.1 . 
N. Y¥Y. State except 
a. Se. c's sees si cal = (0.2 60.2 
NS Ee 77.0 82.3 
N. J. State except 


> ee ea 


Met. 


57.0 57.0 
Pennsylvania ) ) 


0 RE ee 82.1 89.9 18.3 72.2 
SS re eae 71.8 82.2 74.7 77.6 
er eee 73.4 86.1 i : 
Ill. except Chicago... ... ~~ to WZ 
TS Pee Te 74.3 87.7 76.4 69.1 
rer 72.1 69.0 71.1 66.2 
I ak oo 6 pace ee 78.5 92.1 61.4 63.4 
OS er ee 70.4 78.5 
Minn. except Mpls. & "i 
| Seer es oe - 70.6 75.8 
Mpls. & St. Paul... 67.2 77.4 70.5 66.0 
eee ee 65.5 68.2 66.3 od8.9 
PPT rT ree a8 BF — nae 
Mo. except St. Louis.. ; 3 53.6 71.8 
SS Rr re 74.5 78.1 68.4 69.2 
No. & So. Dakota.... 84.9 92.! eile sci 
North Dakota ....... oe sk 69.9 61.5 
South Dakota ....... oa -o 4 a ee 
er 91.6 64.8 56.9 65.9 
0 ES ee 73.2 823.3 74.6 Tas 
omen, €. .sscces D9.3 7 7.D os ies 
<r aes sia 
Se ae a ie —-~ ——- wae 
Va. & West Va....... 68.1 70.7 - soa 
NS i de he tie te eu vee ao. Se 
West Virginia ....... vor see 62-6 82.9 
No. & So. Carolina... 59.4 61.6 69.9 66.1 
eee a oo) 70.0 %7.2 a 
ES eer oe 66.5 a4 
CO Oe ee 63.2 
i, 26 le. 8 ach 16.2 73.7 82.1 77.9 
OE ee 87.1 67.2 71.2 80. 


Ark.-La.-Okla. 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
exas 


3.6 69. 
3.9 64. 
) 


eee 2 2 SS 2 a 


~] 
— 
-_ 
~? 
. 
bo te Co 


( 
44.3 D0.4 66.9 20. 


Ida.-Wyo.-Mont. 


OS eee ees ae ee ee 
ERS SSR eee 17.3 74.8 
Ariz.-Utah-Nevada- 

New Mexico . 74.9 78.7 tele = 
Ariz.-New Mexico ... ... ae Se eae 
i Re alia ara ee S4.8 54.2 
ED 6:0 Wire a a 64 ae 63.4 69.8 75.4 70.5 


8 64.0 76 
8 68.2 62.3 
l 75.0 67.5 


Washington 
Oregon 


7 
68.5 6 
7 


=~} ~~) 


Average for U. S..... 67.9 71.9 68.4. 683.$ 


Warehouses reporting. 1213 1226 1415 1394 


Comparing the Aug. 31 occupancy per- 
centages (which are provisional) in the 
table on the opposite page with those of 
July 31, it is disclosed that the advance 
of .0003 per cent as the average for the 
entire country was not reflected in Rhode 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Island, part of the New York metropoli- 
tan district, New York State outside the 
metropolitan district, Ohio, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Iowa, 
St. Louis, the Dakotas, the Virginias, 
the Carolinas, Georgia-Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Idaho-Wyoming, Arizona- 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon, in all of which there 
were declines. Massachusetts was un- 
changed. 


Tonnage 


S already pointed out, the percentage 

of volume which entered storage in 
August, out of the total arriving ton- 
nage, was smaller for the 1931 month 
than in August of 1930, the decline being 
four-tenths of 1 per cent for the entire 
country. By divisions the comparisons 
across four years are as follows: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—August 


1928 1929 1930 1931 

New England ....... 49.5 72.8 78.5 71.2 
Middle Atlantic ..... 79.6 85.9 90.8 87.8 
East North Central.. 87.0 87.2 82.1 $1.9 
West North Central.. 71.4 73.4 74.6 74.2 
South Atlantic ...... 41.8 42.5 75.8 74.8 
fast South Central.. 78.7 72.5 72.1 59.8 
West South Central... 78.2 79.8 75.7 68.0 
O_O 58.5 52.7 60.2 57.5 
, 2a eee ar 69.4 73.7 67.8 73.5 
Ientire country ...... 73.5 75.8 78.3 77.9 
Warehouses reporting. 1213 1226 1415 1179 
Comparing this past August’s (pro- 


visional) percentages with those recorded 
for July, it is found that an advance of 
0.2 per cent was recorded for the entire 
country, although there were recessions 
in all except the South Atlantic and Pa- 
cific sections. The comparisons by divi- 
sions for the two months follow: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—1931 





aS 


, ms ———— 

July Aug. Change 
New England ....... 78.2 71.2 — 7.0 
Middle Atlantic ..... 87.9 87.8 ~— 6,1 
Kast North Central.. 83.8 $1.9 — 1.9 
West North Central.. 75.3 74.2 — 1.] 
South Atlantic ...... 73.6 74.8 + 1.2 
East South Central.. 66.6 59.8 — 6.8 
West South Central.. 70.5 68.0 — 2.5 
Mountain te to ahcal ll 61.8 57.5 — 4.3 
ES aaa a is ad 61.7 73.5 +11.8 
Entire country ...... 17.7 77.9 + 0.2 
Warehouses reporting 1178 1179 


Fumigation Folders 


The Calcyanide Company, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, makers of the 
caleyanide fumigant, has made available 
to warehousemen interested in fumiga- 
tion a series of folders dealing with the 
firm’s product. One is on the subject of 
penetration of the gas into boxes, bales, 
sealed cartons, bags and other contain- 
ers. Another discusses protection against 
insects and rodents. A third touches on 
the use of calcyanide in the storage of 
tobacco, flour, furniture, candy, cereals, 
woolens, seeds, furs and other commodi- 
ties. Copies of the folders may be ob- 
tained free by addressing the company. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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California Lines 
Erecting Terminal 


Completion of the first unit of a cen- 
tralized freight terminal for a combine 
cf Oakland, Cal., motor transport lines 
is expected by Jan. 15. 

The structure, now 
the Oakland western 
cost $150,000. 

Announcement of the building activ- 
ity follows permission from the Califor- 
nia State Railroad Board for completion 
of the merger of five Oakland motor 
freight companies. They are the Mer- 
chants Express, the Consolidated Motor 
Transport Co., the Drayage Service Co., 
the Commercial Dispatch Lines, Ltd., 
and the Pacific Freight Line Terminals 
Co. The name for the latter firm is a 
substitution for a concern originally 
named Oakland Warehouse Terminals. 
The merger has been in process for more 
than a year. 

The merged firms are to become part 
of the Pacific Freight Lines system, 
which in turn is a subsidiary of the 
United American Utilities Corp., a $60,- 
000,000 concern owned by the A. E. Fit- 
kin interests. 


being erected on 
waterfront, will 


Grand Rapids’ Blaze 


In the most disastrous fire which Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has experienced within the 
past year, a warehouse operated by the 
Columbian Storage & Transfer Co. at 101- 
111 Logan Street, Southwest, was swept 
by the flames on Oct. 4. 

Newspaper accounts placed the esti- 
mated loss at $120,000. Building and 
contents were insured. 

The contents destroyed were furniture 
and other house-furnishing materials and 
exhibits intended for observance of Na- 
tional Home Furnishing Style week. 


New North Carolina Firm 


The Public Bonded Warehouse Co. of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has filed a certifi- 
cate of incorporation, with authorized 
capital stock of $10,000, to operate one 
or more public storage warehouses. Stock 
amounting to $300 was subscribed by R. 
B. Davis, J. J. Rochmond and A. G. Spen- 
cer, 


Trenton Blaze 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
eight rooms and contents in a portion 
of a household goods warehouse of A. V. 
Manning’s Sons at 28-32 Bank Street, 
Trenton, N. J., on Sept. 28. The loss was 
estimated at several thousand dollars. 


Long Hauling by Redman 


The Redman Van & Storage Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has entered the long- 
haul business and is now operating a fleet 
of vans between Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest and Den- 
ver. 
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Cold Storage Warehouses 


Safety in Power Plants tn 


fovember, 1931 


Precautions Will 


Prevent Mishaps 








By T. A. ADAMS 


T is the duty of the executive of a company operating 

a power plant to take every possible precaution to 

prevent accidents. An executive must consider it his 
responsibility to seek out the dangers to the lives of his 
employees. It is his duty to act immediately upon the 
discovery of these dangers. 

If we know how to save a life and if that knowledge 
is not given to our employees, we are responsible for the 
life lost throughout neglect. 

The executive must provide every mechanical means 
for the avoidance of accidents. He must do more than 
this—his employees must be chosen for physical fitness 
and qualifications for the work, and they must be taught 
and drilled in the most modern methods of care, and be 
continually reminded of their personal responsibility for 
the safety of themselves, their fellow-employees and the 
plant. 

Any power plant offers many possibilities of accidents, 


Compressors discharge stop. valve. 


because of the use of high pressures, and because of the f 
moving parts of machines. All the precautions necessary 
in the ordinary plant are doubly necessary in the power 


plant of an industry employing gases under high pres. 
sure. A broken water pipe may be a serious thing some. 


times—but an ammonia break is always a potential f 


hazard not only in the plant but throughout a consider. 


able area around the plant. This fact increases the | 


need for care, and measures for safety are required 
which would be uncalled for in the ordinary plant. 
Because of the danger from ammonia leaks I am 


strongly opposed to direct expansion of ammonia in the § 


cold storage rooms. The greater the quantity of gas in 
use and the greater the distance it travels from the 
power plant, the more likelihood there is of serious acci- 
dent. Aside from a possible property damage from 
leaks, the use of brine is absolutely safe. I believe that 
ammonia should be confined to the power plant. 


These valves’ Limiting Device 


Py order to prevent dangerously high should be set to open at given pressures. TBE 1 ‘ . 
pressures in the ammonia compres- /" case compressor is started while the | 4 loss of condenser water or the 


sors, pressure relief valves [Fig. 1 and stop valves are closed, or in case the stop 


accumulation of foul gases in the con- 


Fig. 2 in the photograph on this page] Valves are closed while the compressor denser may cause dangerously EXCessive 
should be installed on both high pres- is running, the pressure relief valves au- aos nie emmys Het pa 

° ° ° ays > "AG " yY > ré Tac 
sure and low pressure sides of the com- tomatically open and discharge into the would operate e pressure relief valves, 


pressors, between the cylinder and the low pressure system. 
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but the addition of a device called “‘pres- 

sure limiting device” avoids the neces- 
é: sity for the action of the pressure relief 
valves. 

The pressure limiting device is a pres- 
sure controlled switch for automatically 
stopping the operation of the ammonia 
compressors, at a lower pressure than 
the setting of the high pressure relief 
valves. [See illustration on this page. | 


Lubrication 


ARE should be used in the selection 
| of lubricating oil for ammonia com- 
pressors. It should be capable of with- 
, Standing a high flash test, and at the 
i same time flow freely at low tempera- 
ture. An oil of low flash point would 
be dangerous on account of the high 
temperatures due to compression. An 
oil that congeals at low temperatures 
would, of course, be unfit for use. 

Main bearings, cranks and crossheads 
¥-1 of the compressor and any other mov- 
<< ing parts of machinery lubricated by 
» 41 the gravity system should be so designed 
‘; that failure of the oil pump to pump oil 
. to the reservoir through breakage of 
-| the pump belt or other cause would be 
e * made known by the ringing of an alarm 
« *  [Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 in the photograph at 


The power plant of a modern cold storage warehouse the left. ] 
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POWER PLANT SAFETY 


‘arehousing 
931 , 
tilation. Transformers, whether oil in- 
sulated or of the dry type, should be 
installed in the manner prescribed by 
the National Electrical Code, Articles 11 
and 50. 

For indoor installations the _ trans- 
former vault should also be divided so 








Remote Control 


4 UTOMATIC devices may fail or an 
‘A. accident may occur which the auto- 
matic devices cannot prevent. For this 
reason it is necessary to have a manual 
control at a point easily accessible from 


'D\HE accompanying paper 
was read at the twentieth 
annual Safety Congress, in 
Chicago on Oct. 15. 
Mr. Adams is chairman of 


Will 















» outside of the machinery room, prefer- the Manhattan Refrigerating that each transformer is placed in a 
1aps © ably at the door of the machinery room. Co., New York; the Union :, , 
; This device, called a “remote control Terminal Cold Storage Co., separate fireproof enclosure provided 
@ A “ie ei i “= aa: call eel Inc., Jersey City, and the with automatic fire door equipped with 
 E agedliellrs sagas Sete cael enlist Kings County Refrigerating fusible links. These doors will auto- 
a? ae ne Co., Brooklyn, and is chair- matically close in the event of fire. Each 
easily read signs should be hung to ai- man of the Warehousemen’s enclosure should be connected with a ven- 
= rect attention to the location of this Protective Committee. tilating duct so that the heat of ordinary 
; switch. use of the transformer may be quickly 
Gages pwes ~ led away to the outer air. An automatic 
. ; . fire door with a fusible link should be 
e of thet MMONIA level gage glasses should’ break. The water pipe connected with  jnstalled in the ventilating duct at each 
cessarv have automatic closing gage clocks the ammonia mixer should have a check opening into a transformer enclosure. In 
2 power * and should be protected by wire mesh valve between the mixer and the manual- ease of fire in a transformer, the duct 
‘h pres. or slotted steel casings. ly operated water valve. The check door will also close and confine the fire 
¥ so . valve should be set against the ammonia to the one enclosure and exclude air, thus 
& some- Rotating Parts preasure | . 
ote ntial } ure. smothering the flames. 
ynsider OTATING parts of all machinery fFgilure of Condenser Water Each enclosure should have floor 
ae should be guarded by railings or . ; ' drains to discharge the oil into the sewer 
oes Oe gratings F’ the condensing water is cut off from ¢) buried tank in the event of fire. A 
. . ® 2 > “Ora . y . : 7 a . 6 - . ' E 
equired te pita gy von tte 3 failure of door sill of ample size should be pro- 
ant ; ) s or other causes > ammonia , : 
ant, dir Compressors tn “ om pins ” will b ern vided for each enclosure to hold the oil 
4 € 4 rToaV ° . \ 2858 "a ° Cc “1 S Tr 4 CO > © © 
} oT am XPLOSIONS occur in air compres- soe ; — within the compartment. 
in th niger oom eee ; excessive. It is important that the fail- - v= 
1 the sor receivers usually because of the cae alt entiitenns: eae deni ten anil Transformer vault doors should nor- 
gas in super-heating of oil and of impurities in Rcsiniieatt: ‘tiny: tiie dinate: ton alana tiidinn mally be closed and locked, and only 
om the the air by the heat of compression. The Hate Bes thi cleniaiile. ae poet wo qualified persons should be permitted to 
gel , . , ‘We r. ' S ‘pose ; ° onser 
IS acci- ignited mixture of oil and dust is car- . ll ye . have access to them. 
. water alarm [Fig. 5 in photograph on 
> from ried over into the receiver from the com- one 183 1 th bgp he 
, . . yage S¢ “( axon or wi cti 
a pressor and explodes the oil already in page , Sounding througn a axon OY Switchboard Protection 
~ the receiver bell, should be installed. ; | 
e receiver. ' ak lid a ‘WITCHBOARDS should be “dead 
To guard against such an explosion’ Electric Equipment \) front” and should be so placed as to 
the receiver should be made to comply f ws use of combustible materials in leave safe working space on both sides. 
| with = carte of the American So- I the insulation of electrical transform- The live side should be protected by wire 
or thE ciety 0 Mec anical Engineers. A pres- ers and machinery is generally unavoid- screen and should be accessible only to 
he ot. 2 relief valve should be installed, set able. The combustible material so used those in charge. Oil switches should be 
cessive i agers ; may become a fire hazard if the operat- inspected at least once a year. The oil 
nue e air should be taken from outside jing temperature of the electrical appa- pot should be dropped because the con- 
eae the building at a high point, away from ; _ ; 
ra bead : p ore ratus becomes abnormally high owing to tacts are not visible while submerged. 
valves gasoline or other fumes. An air filter ” igieaiaall ; : 
“Ores. as the ™ 4 ¢ overloads, internal short circuits, or be- The oil should be examined as to clean- 
ness should attached to the intake to pre- cause of inadequate or interrupted ven- liness and quantity. The contacts should 
liof vent dust from entering the intake pipe. 
- relie 
Pressure Shells 
1 pres- § RESSURE shells such as condensers, 
tically F - receivers, intercoolers, separators, 
imonia — brine coolers, evaporators, or any other 
than vessel under pressure, should be equipped 
relief with pressure relief valves of the type 
ize. | already described. These relief valves 
should discharge into the air above the 
roof, or into that part of the low pres- LIMITING DENCE 
sure side of the system protected by the SAFETY INSTRUCTIONS 
ection ammonia mixer. Sy 
|, Com- 
with- Withdrawal of Ammonia At 
it the ‘_N extreme conditions of fire or of 
a breakage, it is sometimes necessary to 
would | discharge all of the ammonia in the sys- sitiertetiitinieess 
° | 
high | tem into the sewer. It would be a dan- FOR RESUSCI TAT LOK 
An §— sgerous thing to discharge the ammonia ad See a 
, : : o 4 ° . yee r Wr An En 
tures — without thoroughly mixing it with water. a a 
For this purpose an ammonia mixer se ~~ 
heads should be connected with the water sup- 
. . ~. 
mov- ply and with the low pressure side of the ee - 
d by system and also with the sewer. The i. , 
gned — ammonia mixer may be a steel cylinder, Gp? Sm 2 
2 ‘ e - « Me e 
p oil made of 8-inch or 10-inch pipe, depend- _ 
e of Ing on the capacity of the plant. Such 
d be — 2 mixer is controlled by manually op- 
larm — ‘tated valves, which when open mix the | 
> am i i , ; > ‘ 
» a monia with water and discharge the (cae 


mixture into the sewer. The valves are 
opened only in case of fire or serious 





Pressure limiting devices, tools, safety instructions 
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be cleaned and adjusted. Rubber mat- 
ting at least 38 inches wide, should be 
placed before the switchboard for its 
full length. 

As a protection when testing fuses or 
circuit, a test lamp box should be used. 
This box should contain enough lamps 
in series to equal the highest operating 
voltage. The box should be placed on 
the floor some distance from the switch- 
board while the engineer is testing. If 
a lamp explodes, its glass is confined to 
the box. 


Inspections 


ONTHLY inspections of electrical 

machinery in the power plant and 
other buildings should be made by the 
chief electrician, and his findings and 
recommendations should be reported on 
printed forms, which forms enumerate 
all electrical equipment. 


Machinery Room 


order that air in the machinery room 
may be quickly freed from escaping 
ammonia, exhaust fans should be in- 
stalled with ducts in the machinery room 
leading to the outer air, at a high point. 
Ample window space, door or shaft ven- 
tilation to the roof is advisable, whether 
or not an exhaust fan is installed. 


No Open Flame 


ECAUSE of the fact that ammonia 

gas, when mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of air is highly explosive, no 
illuminating gas, blacksmith’s forge, or 
other flame should be permitted in the 
machinery room. If boilers are installed 
in the power plant, they should be in a 
fireproof enclosure, supplied with air 
through ducts from outside. 


Exits 


| ORE than one exit from the ma- 
chinery room is necessary so that 

the men will have more than one way 

out in case of a break or explosion. 


Electric Lighting 


:* the lighting system is taken from 

- the same electric service as the power 
system, a breakdown in the system would 
throw the entire plant into darkness, 
and this is a situation to be avoided at 
any cost. A separate, independent elec- 
tric service from the power company 
would provide current for such an emer- 
gency. This service need be used only 
in a small way, except in cases of a 
breakdown to the main electrical system. 


POWER PLANT SAFETY 


Pipe Coloring 


‘| BROUGHOUT the machinery rooms 
a system of pipe coloring should be 

employed to distinguish from one another 
the different purposes of the pipes. Ar- 
rows painted on the pipes would show 
the direction of flow. The pipes may be 
painted as follows: 

High pressure ammonia pipes—red. 

Low pressure ammonia pipes—black. 

Brine pipes—black with colored bands. 

Water pipes—green. 

Electric conduits—white. 

This avoids delay in emergencies and 
is convenient at all times. All valves 
should be labelled with metal tags to 
indicate what they control. 





Ammonia Masks 


TI.HE United States Bureau of Mines 

- has investigated the designs of am- 
monia masks and has published a list of 
the manufacturers whose products it ap- 
proves. A_ sufficient number of such 
masks should be located in the machin- 
ery room, and another set at a place 
outside the powerhouse. Additional can- 
isters should be kept in reserve. Month- 
ly inspections and tests of the masks 
should be made, and all parts kept in 
proper condition. 


Fire Protection 


een extinguishers of the carbon tetra- 
chloride type and of the carbon diox- 
ide type, both approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, should be 
installed in the machinery room and 
other places where there is electrical 
machinery. The extinguishers should be 
mounted at points easily accessible from 
any part of the room and where they 
may be easily seen. The practice of hang- 
ing clothing over wall-mounted fire ex- 
tinguishers, or of obstructing access to 
extinguishers by piling material in front 
of them, should be avoided. 

Carbon tetra-chloride is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. It does not freeze 
but gives off large quantities of irritat- 
ing and suffocating fumes when it comes 
in contact with heated surfaces or burn- 
ing material. Certain types of gas masks 
are effective in protecting against these 
fumes and should always be worn when 
carbon tetra-chloride extinguishers are 
used in confined spaces. 

Carbon dioxide extinguishers consist- 
ing of portable cylinders with appropri- 
ate hose and nozzle fittings are now 
available. Carbon dioxide gas is a non- 
conductor of electricity, does not freeze 
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and is a very effective extinguishing me. 
dfum for oil fires or fires in electrica| 
equipment. It is necessary to use a nop. 
conducting extinguishing medium be. 
cause of the danger of electric curren; 


following the stream and killing or jn. 


juring the person using the extinguisher. 
The use of conducting fluids in ey. 


tinguishing fires in close proximity ty) © 
energized conductors might cause short 
circuits which otherwise would not oc. & 


cur. 
Emergency Measures 


ABINETS containing wrenches, ham. 
A mers, screwdriver and other took 
that will suggest themselves, and a medi. 
cal cabinet containing bandaging mate. 
rials and antiseptics should be installed 
in the machinery room. The tool cab. 
inet should be covered by glass doors g0 
that all of the tools may be seen. [See 
illustration on page i9.] 


As much care should be given to the | 
cleanliness and to the completeness of F 
the first aid supplies as would be given F 
in a hospital. The danger from infection RS 


caused by improper dressing of wounds 
is often more serious than the injury it- 
self. 

The precautions and devices of which 
I have spoken may be of no value what- 


soever unless the men employed in the > 
power plant are trained for safety, and | 
have been taught the necessity for care. f 


The ammonia mask is a protection when 
it is in proper order and contains fresh 
chemical. It is 
trouble when it is not in perfect condi- 
tion, and if it is not properly adjusted. 
For this reason it is necessary to put 
the men through monthly drills in car- 
ing for, adjusting and using masks. 
Sometimes a man’s. breathing is 
stopped when he becomes unconscious 
from the effects of ammonia gas before 
he is able to get a mask, or a similar 
condition may be produced by electric 
shock. In such cases the man may be 
restored just as a man is restored from 
the unconsciousness preceding death from 
drowning. The Schaefer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation advocated by the 
American Red Cross is one of the sim- 
ple means of restoration. It should be 
taught to every employee of the power 
plant and occasional lectures and demon- 
strations given by an expert. Drills in 
resuscitation should be held monthly, 
and each employee should be obliged to 
act both as subject and as operator. 





Unemployed? 








A No-Cost 


Service 


Any storage executive or employee who is out of a job during this period of de- 
pression, or who is threatened with loss of his position, or who desires to make an 
advantageous change, may, without cost, insert a “Position Wanted” advertise- 
ment in Distribution and Warehousing. 

Such an “ad” will be a “blind” one. All correspondence will be kept confidential. 

Send your advertisement to Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th Street, 


New York City. 
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NEVERAL industries which have come 
‘J down through the years operating 
on a one-price basis have recently been 
debating the advisability of changing the 
old order of things. 

In the dry cleaning field agitation has 
been going on for several years aboiit 
adopting a two-price plan of service. 
In some of the leading plants today it is 
possible to have your suit cleaned and 
pressed for $1.50 or $1, the price de- 
pending on the service desired. 

The Logan Moving & Storage Co., 
Denver, has recently introduced the same 
idea, applied to furniture moving, in the 
Rocky Mountain region. The plan has 
since been adopted by a second transfer 
house. 

The standard price 
Denver is $3 an hour. The Logan Mov- 
ing & Storage Co. has, for several 
months, been offering a $2.50 and a $2 
rate as well, The plan and the justifi- 
cation for it are given by J. M. Oakey, 
manager of the company. 

“A frequently repeated incident in our 
office, before we adopted our three-price 
service plan.” says Mr. Oakey, “ran 
something like this: 

“The moving prospect, looking through 
the window, noted a $5,000 van at the 
curb. Through a side window he could 
see a large open truck standing idle—a 
$1,000 piece of equipment. He imme- 
diately made the supposition that the 
truck represented a cheaper service. He 
asked us about it. About all we could 
say in defense of our $3 price whether 
we used the $5,000 van or the $1,000 
truck was that the operating overhead 
on both was about the same. If the cus- 
tomer had seven rooms of furniture, the 
van could move him cheaper than the 
truck—capacity four rooms. The man 
with three rooms of furniture paid just 
as much of our overhead as the customer 
with seven rooms of household goods. 
And the neighborhood in which we are 
located and from which we draw the 
major share of our moving business is 
essentially one of three and four-rcom 
homes. 


The Three-Price Plan 


“The plan we devised to give every 
customer a service in keeping with the 
size of the load is this: 

“The big van, $3; a large truck or 
small van—capacity three to four room 


for moving in 


—$2.50; a 


/Quoted by Denver Firm 


By WILFRID REDMOND 


small truck—capacity two 





rooms—$2. 

“We do not advertise these three ser- 
vices. The customer learns of them for 
the first time when he comes to us. They 
require an explanation that can be given 
adequately only by talking the problem 
over with the customer. When we are 
asked our rates we give the $3 and $2.59 
quotations only. We do not mention the 
$2 price unless the customer has a smal] 
load. 

“In not advertising our three-point 
service we foresaw that the moving pros- 
pect, reading our $2.50 offer, would often 
have his mind made up before he came 
to us. If he had seven rooms of furni- 
ture the $3 offer would be cheaper. The 
big van would take the load in one frip; 
the small van or big truck would make it. 
in two. The prospect who had read an 
advertised offer would often be of the 
opinion that we had held out the $2.50 
price as bait, then used it to sell our 
$3 service. As we do not advertise the 
three-point service we can talk it to the 
moving prospect freely when he calls on 


bP] 


us. 
Selling the Big Van Jobs 


“When we quote our two rates,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Oakey, “the customer 
often declares, ‘I’ll take the truck,’ or 
‘The small van will do.’ If he has more 
than four rooms of household goods we 
are invariably able to show him that the 
big van with the $3 rate will save him 
money. Considerable $3 work has come 
to us this way, especially since our three- 
point service has become known through 
customer circulation.” 

Many of the $3 customers are former 
patrons of cut-rate movers, brought in by 
news of the $2.50 offer, and sold for the 
first time a first-class moving service. 

“Under the old standard price policy,” 
asserts Mr. Oakey, “the customer would 
select the big van every time and com- 
plain if we sent him a truck or a small 
van. The result was that our truck and 
small van equipment was not in use con- 
siderable of the time and our big van 
was taking all the depreciation. All the 
wear was on our most expensive equip- 
ment. Since the change the depreciation 
is more evenly divided throughout our 
equipment.” 

As the company moves furniture ex- 
clusively there was no opportunity under 
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Logan Rate Plan 
Builds Business 


the old plan to keep the smaller equip- 
ment in operation on merchandise hauls, 
as many competing houses were able to 
do. The fact that the firm operated from 
a neighborhood location also restricted 
activities. 

The firm invariably inspects a moving 
job before sending a van out. 

“Someone from the office is usually 
out on an errand somewhere,” says Mr. 
Oakey, “and makes the inspection cails 
en route. One of our more frequent rea- 
sons for inspecting a job before we send 
a van out is that we are doubtful about 
the customer’s estimate of the load that 
he has asked the $2.50 rate on. We 
quote him the price tentatively, go out 
and look it over, and often find he has 
five or six rooms of furniture that he 
can save money on by using the big van 
and the $3 rate.” 

The graduated plan was submitted to 
the Movers & Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of Denver by James P. Logan, presi- 
dent of the company, as a possible solu- 
tion of the problem of stimulating busi- 
ness during the depression. Mr. Logan 
received the support of the association 
in his position to be allowed to give the 
plan a trial. 

In presenting his proposal Mr. Logan 
made the point that new business brought 
in by the $2.50 and $2 rates at this time 
would, to a large extent, be retained 
when prosperity returned, and the $3 
rate was adopted as the single standard 
again. Mr. Logan also informed the as- 
sociation that a survey of his neighbor- 
hood showed that many people were do- 
ing their own moving on Sundays with 
nondescript trucks and delivery cars pro- 
vided them by friends. Much of the 
business, he declared, could be diverted to 
movers by adoption of three-point service. 


The First Three Months 


During the first three months the com- 
pany operated under the graduated rate 
plan 75 per cent of the moving jobs 
were sold at the $3 rate. The other 25 
per cent were $2.50 jobs. The $2 jobs 
were negligible. The ethical manner in 
which Mr. Logan respected the rules of 
competition was demonstrated by the 
fact that not one member of the asso- 
ciation reported losing a $3 job to the 
Logan Moving & Storage Co. by reason 
of the firm’s adoption of the three-point 
service plan. 





Contract Law for the 


Warehouseman 


sies over stored goods involve contract law. For this 
reason warehousemen may well afford to devote time 
to, and take particular interest in, reviewing the cause 
and outcome of contract litigations in which other ware- 


|: is well known that almost all of the legal controver- 


housemen have become entangled. 


It is admitted that litigation is expensive and other- 
information of recent 
higher court cases may be advantageously utilized by 
warehousemen to eliminate legal controversy; and when 
litigation is unavoidable, accurate legal knowledge may 


wise unprofitable. Obviously, 


TLUIRST, it is important to know that a 

legal contract is an agreement be- 
tween two or more parties by which each 
party is obligated to do something, not 
prohibited by law, within a specified pe- 
riod. 

It is not necessary that the ordinary 
contract be in writing, and it may be 
either expressed or implied. 

An expressed contract is one where 
the terms of the agreement are stated 
in sO many words. 

An implied contract is where the law 
presumes a promise on the part of the 
party benefited, to perform a service for 
the other party. 

Another important point of the law is 
that if a contract with a warehouseman 
contains an express clause as to the 
charges and expenses which the patron 
shall pay, the latter is bound by the 
agreement. On the other hand, in the 
absence of a special contract there is an 
implied contract on the part of the 
patron to pay the customary charges for 
storage and expenses, or such reasonable 
charges as warehousemen of like capacity 
and facility are entitled to. Moreover, 
if the owner of the goods knows the 
usual charges of the warehouseman for 
similar service, he is obligated to pay 
such charges, although the same appear 
to be unusually high. However, if there 
is controversy or doubt about the implied 
or expressed contract, it is the duty of 
the jury to consider all of the testimony 
submitted and to render its verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

For instance, in Montgomery v. Berry, 
121 S. E. 853, a warehouseman accepted 
goods for storage. Later the warehouse- 
man notified the owner of the merchan- 
dise that the storage charges would be 
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men. 


increased. Controversy developed over 
payment of the increased charges and 
the warehouseman filed suit. He testified 
that there was no express agreement as 
to the price of storage at the time when 
the goods was stored, nor any under- 
standing as to the price of storage re- 
maining the same until delivery of the 
goods. There was no evidence as to any 
established custom among warehousemen 
not to increase the charges on merchan- 
dising already stored. The warehousemen 
contended that after having given to 
the customer written notice that he would 
increase the storage rates to the amount 
claimed, he was legally entitled to pay- 
ment on the basis of the increased 
charges. 

The owner of the goods argued and 
testified that when the goods were ac- 
cepted for storage the warehouseman had 
verbally agreed to charge a_ specified 
storage price. Notwithstanding this con- 
tradictory testimony, the Court directed 
a verdict in favor of the warehouseman. 
However, the higher Court reversed the 
decision, saying: 

“The evidence for the defendant [cus- 
tomer] showed that he expressly pro- 
tested against the increase by reminding 
the warehouseman of his previous alleged 
contract. . . The evidence as to the 
main point in issue, that is, as to what 
the contract of storage actually was, 
being thus in conflict, it was error to 
direct a verdict for the plaintiff [ware- 
houseman ].” 


Liability 
HE law of implied contracts makes 
I a warehouseman liable for conversion 


of property stored, if without authority 
he delivers it, either negligently, inten- 
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Forty-sixth of a Series 
of Legal Articles 


importantly assist in the winning of a favorable decision, 

Therefore the purpose of this article is to discuss the 
most important and recent higher court cases involving 
unusually interesting phases of contract law, especially 
such contracts that require daily attention of warehouse- 


In order that the value of the article will be enhanced, 
the general law of each subject will be explained, to- 
gether with the cause, outcome and parts of the Court’s 
opinion, so that readers may readily comprehend the 
reason of each decision. 


tionally, or by mistake, to one not entitled 
to it. Moreover, he is liable, although 
the mistake was not due to want of ordi- 
mary care and prudence on his part. 

In other words, although a warehouse- 
man is not ordinarily liable for damage, 
loss, theft or destruction of stored goods, 
unless his negligence resulted in the loss, 
yet he is liable for all innocent or un- 
intentional mistakes resulting in delivery 
of the goods to any party except the 
owner. 

For example, in Strong v. Security 
Storage & Warehouse Co., 177 N. Y. S. 
594, it was shown that, by mistake of an 
employee, certain stored goods were de- 
livered to a person not the owner. Later 
when the owner called for the merchan- 
dise the warehouseman explained that in 
some manner the goods were delivered 
to another person who had in storage 
a similar kind of merchandise. Notwith- 
standing this excuse the Court held the 
warehouseman liable, stating the follow- 
ing important law: 

“The defendant [warehouseman] knew 
that some one beside the railroad com- 
pany was the owner of the goods, and 
that it was actng as bailee for that 
owner. . . A warehouseman is liable 
directly to the owner under these circum- 
stances, and not to the railroad company. 
The liability for the wrong delivery is 
an absolute one, and is not dependent 
upon the exercise of care. . . A liabil- 
ity attaches where there is negligence, 
unintentional delivery, or mistake. . ; 
Warehousemen are not only liable for 
losses occasioned by their negligence, but 
for those which arise from an innocent 
mistake in the delivery of goods to per- 
sons not entitled to receive them.” 
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Receipt Signatures 


leader it is well settled that the 
f\ Courts will, under circumstances 
previously explained, imply the existence 
of legal contracts, yet it will not be done 
if the result would be unjust or an im- 
position on one of the contracting parties. 

For illustration, the holder of a ware- 
house receipt is not ordinarily bound by 
its contents, unless he signs or otherwise 
acknowledges the provisions thereof, al- 
though he accepts it from the warehouse- 
man. The latest case involving this point 


© of the law is Goldstein v. Harris, 130 So. 
E313. 


In this case the suit involved a receipt 
given by a bailee to the owner of stored 
properity. This receipt read: 

“In case of loss by fire or theft, we re- 


: serve the right to replace this article 


with one equal in value at time received 
by us. The acceptance of this receipt 
will be considered the acceptance of the 
conditions above.” 

On April 2 the storage warehouse 
burned and the contents therein were 
destroyed. The bailor, or owner, filed 
suit against the bailee to collect the value 
of her destroyed merchandise. The bailee 
attempted to avoid liability on the con- 
tention that acceptance by the patron of 
the above receipt gave the former the 
privilege of supplying the patron with 
merchandise equal to the value of the 
goods received for storage. However, 
the Court held the bailee liable for full 
value of the merchandise, saying: 

“There was no evidence proving or 
tending to prove that plaintiff [bailor] 
ever accepted the terms of the receipt 
issued by defendant, or that she ever 
knew its contents. On the contrary, 
plaintiff testified positively that she did 
not know the contents of the receipt. 
The receipt was nothing more than a 
check not purporting to be a contract be- 
tween the parties and therefore plaintiff 
was not bound by the unknown terms 
printed thereon.” 


A Leaky Roof 


HE law is well established that a 

warehouseman may reduce his legal 
or common law liability by having his 
customers sign contracts or warehouse 
receipts limiting the liability, providing 
the damage does not result from negli- 
gence by the warehouseman or his em- 
ployees. 

On the other hand the Court may im- 
ply liability on the part of the ware- 
houseman where the cause of the injury 
is not clearly exempt by the terms of the 
contract. 

While it is true, as a matter of law, 
that, in the absence of a contract or 
statute, a warehouseman is not an in- 
surer of the safety of goods while in his 
care, yet he is required to exercise a rea- 
sonable degree of care for their protec- 
tion, and is liable for any loss or damage 
resulting to the goods from his negli- 
gence or failure to exercise due care. 
Upon acceptance of the goods he im- 
pliedly, at least, warrants that he will 
use a degree of care reasonably suffi- 
cient to preserve the property stored. 

This rule is applicable irrespective of 


CONTRACT LAW 


ordinary contracts by which a _ ware- 
houseman intends to limit his liability. 

For instance, in Hansen-Rynning v. 
Washington Co., 209 Pac. 462, it was dis- 
closed that a warehouseman issued a 
warehouse receipt which contained the 
provision that he should “not be liable 
for any loss and damage from fire, floods, 
rats, the elements, defective packing, or 
inherent tendency to decay or ignite.” 

The stored goods were damaged by 
water which leaked through a defective 
roof. The warehouseman contended that 
the foregoing provision in the contract 
relieved him from liability. Notwith- 
standing the clause, the Court held the 
warehouseman liable, saying: 

“The defendant was acting in the ¢ca- 
pacity of warehouseman, and received 
and stored the goods for an agreed com- 
pensation, and as such was a bailee for 
hire, and became liable to the plaintiff 
[patron] for any loss or injury result- 
ing through its negligence to the goods 
while in its possession. ... It was the 
duty of the warehouseman to keep the 
roof of its warehouse in repair so that 
injury could not result to the goods while 
in its custody, and if by the exercise of 





Next Month 


HE law of warehouse re- 

. ceipts will be discussed by 
Mr. Parker in the forty- 
seventh—to appear in the De- 
cember issue—of his series 
of legal articles. 

Exercise of care by pur- 
chasers of receipts; assumed 
obligations; replevin; forg- 
ery; printed notices—these 
and other phases will be con- 
sidered. 


such care as a reasonably careful owner 
of similar goods would have exercised 
the defendant [warehouseman] could 
have anticipated the leak in the roof, or 
by the exercise of such care could or 
would have discovered the leak in time 
to repair the roof, or remove the goods 
to a place of safety before injury to the 
goods had resulted therefrom, and failed 
to exercise such care, then the defendant 
[warehouseman] would be liable for the 
resultant injury.” 


Storage Charges 


COMMON question presented the 
-& Courts is whether a warehouseman is 
entitled to receive from a patron storage 
charges for goods destroyed while in the 
warehouse. It is important to know that 
this question has been answered in the 
affirmative, although the goods were de- 
stroyed by negligence of the warehouse- 
man. 
For example, in Diamond Storage Co. 
v. Klock Produce Co., 189 Pac. 257, a 
customer sued a warehouseman for the 
value of cheese destroyed while in stor- 
age. The Court held the warehouseman 
negligent and liable for the value of the 
cheese. 
The customer refused to pay the stor- 
age charges on the ground that the ware- 
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houseman had breached the implied con- 
tract to exercise care to safeguard the 
merchandise against injury. However, 
the Court held the warehouseman entitled 
to recover the storage charges, saying: 

“When the storage company refused 
to surrender the cheese on its demand, 
the produce company elected to treat the 
refusal as a conversion and sue for its 
value. It did do so, and recovered a judg- 
ment for such value which the storage 
company paid. ... The storage company 
made good to the produce company the 
losses the latter sustained by its breach 
of performance. After these losses were 
made good the produce company stood in 
the position in which it would have stood 
had the stored article been returned to 
it in due course and without injury. In 
other words, if a warehouseman, storing 
goods for another, makes good to that 
other all losses caused by his negligent 
storing, it is equivalent to a proper de- 
livery, and entitles him to his storage 
charges.” 


A Release Clause 


T is interesting to observe that any 

- carrier which accepts goods which 
require special care in stowage, or trans- 
portation, on failure to exercise such 
care, is liable for resulting damage. So 
held the higher Court in the late United 
States case of Kerlew, 43 F. (2d) 732. 

The facts in this instance are that cer- 
tain shipments of sugar were refused 
by a common carrier because of the frail 
nature of the packages containing the 
sugar, until letters of indemnity were 
given by the shipper relieving the car- 
rier from liability for loss. The shipper 
received clean bills of lading falsely 
stating the good order and condition of 
the sugar. 

During the transportation period a 
large quantity of the sugar was dam- 
aged because the cases were too fragile. 
The consignee sued the carrier for the 
value of the damaged shipment. In hold- 
ing the carrier liable the Court said: 

“The shipments were refused because 
of the frail nature of the packages until 
the letters of indemnity were given; so 
he [carrier] certainly knew that the 
statements in the bills of lading ‘shipped 
in apparent good order and condition’ 
were not true, and considered the sugar 
to be in such an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and likely to become seriously dam- 
aged that he wanted protection. ...A 
carrier, who accepts goods of a nature 
which requires special care in their 
stowage, must exercise such care, and, 
failing to do so, is liable for the damage 
caused thereby, even where the char- 
acter of the damage is within the excep- 
tion from liability contained in the bill 
of lading.” 


Breach of Contract 


A CCORDING to the well established 
law, where one of two contracting 
parties breaches a valid expressed or im- 
plied contract, the other party may with- 
out liability refuse to fulfill his obliga- 
tions. This important point of the law 
was upheld in the recent case of Hughes 
v Rendle Corporation, 171 N. E. 236. 
The facts are that an owner of motor 
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vehicles entered into a contract by the 
terms of which he agreed to haul goods 
during the entire year for 85 cents a ton. 
The contract provided also that the 
hauler should be paid in jull within five 
days from delivery of each shipment. 
The patron paid only $400 of the hauler’s 
bill of $568.23 for a shipment, and the 
latter refused to transport other mer- 
chandise at the price of 85 cents a ton, 
on the contention that the patron had 
breached the contract by failure to pay 
the entire amount of $568.23 within five 
days. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the hauler not required 
to continue during the balance of the 
year to haul merchandise at the contract 
price. This Court said: 

“Was the failure of the company to 
pay $168.23 of the $568.23, which the 
contract in express terms provided should 
be paid ‘in full within five days from 
final delivery of each shipment,’ a breach 
so important as to warrant the hauler 
in refusing to deliver the remaining part 
of the merchandise? We think the fail- 
ure of the company to pay so large a 
part of the total sum payable and due 
was not a trifling breach of the contract 
but was a substantial one... .” 


Contract of Sale 


rTMHE law of contracts is well settled 

that if a claim or a debt is disputed 
by a debtor he is relieved from further 
payment, providing the creditor accepts 
payment in cash or by check marked “in 
full”. However, if the debt is not dis- 
puted the creditor may accept any 
amount which the debtor pays and sue 
for the balance due on the account. 

This established legal rule applies with 
respect to an implied or expressed con- 
tract from which a debt arises. 

For illustration, in Scott v. Wilmeroth 
Service & Cold Storage Co., 292 Pac. 99, 
it was disclosed that a purchaser ap- 
proached a warehouseman and agreed to 
buy seven carloads of apples at a stip- 
ulated price. The warehouseman com- 
municated with his patrons, who had 
apples stored in his warehouse, and of- 
fered a specified price for them. Several 
of the patrons accepted the warehouse- 
man’s offer. 

Later the purchaser refused to take 
the apples off the warehouseman’s hands, 
and the latter, without communicating 
with his patrons, shipped the apples to a 
nearby city and sold them on the open 
market. The warehouseman then mailed 
checks to his patrons for the amount 
which he had received for their respective 
accounts. 

The patrons sued the warehouseman 
for the difference between the contract 
price and the amount they had received. 
The warehouseman endeavored to avoid 
liability on the contention that the pur- 
chaser had breached his contract and, 
also, that when a creditor accepts a pay- 
ment no further liability exists on the 
debtor. 

However, the Court held the ware- 
houseman liable in damages to his 
patrons for an amount equal to the 
difference between the price which he 
had agreed to pay and the price which 


CONTRACT LAW 


the owners of the apples received. This 
Court said: 

“The apples were at all times the 
property of the growers. They author- 
ized their sale at a certain price. The 
appellant [warehouseman] did not sell 
them at the price authorized, but at a 
lesser price. Manifestly, the owners did 
not, by receiving the price at which they 
were sold, waive their right to recover 
damages caused them by the breach of 
the agreement. The facts do not pre- 
sent an instance of a disputed account, 
where one party tenders a sum in satis- 
faction of the dispute and the other ac- 
cepts it. The money received from the 
sale of the property was at all times the 
money of the owners of the property, and 
payment and acceptance of the money is 
not a waiver of the right to recover for 
the wrongful act in making the sale.” 

Therefore it is apparent that a ware- 
houseman cannot avoid liability on a 
valid contract, made with a patron, by 
presentation of an excuse that another 
person breached a contract related to the 
same subject-matter, unless, of course, 
the patron agreed to this limitation when 
the original contract was made. 


Surety Contracts 


pene. cosgpenigete warehousemen have 
occasion to act as a surety, furnish 
bond, or obtain signatures to papers to 
guarantee themselves against losses on 
notes, storage charges, and the like. 

Inasmuch as contracts assumed by 
sureties usually represent major obliga- 
tions, it is important to know that a 
surety is automatically relieved from 
liability or further obligation if any ma- 
terial part of the original contract be- 
tween the two principals is varied with- 
out consent of the surety. Obviously, 
therefore, a surety is relieved of re- 
sponsibility if either party performs an 
act, resulting in necessity of payment, 
where it is shown conclusively that such 
act was not within the scope contem- 
plated by the provisions of the bond. 

Often the question is presented the 
Courts as to whether a surety or bond- 
ing company for a warehouseman is li- 
able for acts of the warehouseman not 
performed in the usual scope of the 
business of warehousing. 

For instance, in Indemnity Co. v. 
Archibald, 299 S. W. 340, it was dis- 
closed that an insurance company was 
surety on a bond guaranteeing that a 
forwarding company would “faithfully 
perform its duty as a public warehouse- 
man, in accordance with the law.” 

Controversy developed when the for- 
warding company misappropriated $960 
collected from a c.o.d. shipment made 
from the warehouse stock by authoriza- 
tion of one of its customers. 

The customer sued both the forward- 
ing company and the insurance company 
to recover the amount of the c.o.d. ship- 
ment. The insurance company contended 
that the act of the forwarding company 
in shipping the goods and collecting the 
c.o.d. charges was not within the legal 
duties and authority of a warehouseman. 

However, the Court held the customer 
entitled to a recovery and said: 

“The duties of the Southern Forward- 
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ing Company to ship the c.o.d. packages, 
to collect for same, and to remit the 
sums collected, are only contract or as. 
sumed duties, and duties created by long. 
established customed usage. Any per. 
son who by virtue of his office or em. 
ployment receives into his custody money 
of his principal must account for the 
same, and his failure to do so constitutes 
a breach of trust; and if such person 
has given bond for the faithful perform. 
ance of his duties, both he and his sure- 
ties are liable and may be sued. The 
handling of c.o.d. packages, while not 
prescribed as a duty of a warehouseman, 
was not prohibited by any statute; it was 
in direct line and in furtherance of its 
own business, and according to the evi- 
dence, was in line with oth’: warehouse- 
men, and was customary and usual.”’ 


Co-Sureties 


T is well settled law that where two 

or more parties become liable for the 
same obligation, even though on separate 
papers in separate contracts, as between 
themselves they are co-sureties. More- 
over, the person who has the right to 
enforce the obligation may enforce it in 
its entirety against either of the co-sure- 
ties, and recover a judgment against 
either surety. If he fails to get the 
entire amount, or cannot collect any part 
of it on account of the insolvency of the 
co-surety, he may then sue the other and 
collect the balance, or the full judgment, 
as the case may be, notwithstanding the 
judgment against the other. 

On the other hand, payment by either 
surety discharges the obligation so far 
as the creditor is concerned, and that 
creates an obligation between the two 
co-sureties, whereby the surety who paid 
can sue and recover contribution from 
his co-surety even if the contract arose 
on separate obligations, or rather on 
separate contracts or separate writings. 

These rules of the law apply in all 
cases involving co-sureties, irrespective 
of the kind of guarantee or obligation 
assumed. 

For example, in Commercial Casualty 
Ins. Co. v. Knutsen Motor Trucking Co., 
173 N. E. 241, the trucks of the Knutsen 
Trucking Co. were insured on the twenty- 
forty basis in the Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Co. and also on a twenty-five- 
fifty basis to cover the same loss in the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. 

A person, who was injured by a truck 
owned by the trucking company and 
negligently operated by its driver, sued 
the trucking company and recovered $7,- 
000 damages. The Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Co. paid one half of this 
amount and refused to pay the balance 
on the contention that the Travelers’ In- 
surance Co. should pay its share of the 
loss. After carefully considering the 
testimony the higher Court held the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. l- 
able for the full amount, saying: 

“There can be no question under the 
law of suretyship that, where the same 
obligation is protected by two companies 
in separate papers, each or both are 
liable and may be sued, and, perhaps, 
must be sued, separately, and a judgment 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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TWO BITS 


Vol. X. No. 11 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 


Gotham, November, 1931 

















In Which We 

Seek a Bid 

_— MURRAY, Two Bits’s mgr, got 
[\ mad at Ye Ed on a/c that we did 
not publish a Two Bits page last mo. 
(Oct.), so this mo. (Nov.) we are pub- 
lishing one on a/c that we cannot afford 
to have Andy mad at us right now on 
a/e that one of his daughters, Grace 
Ann, is going to get wedded on Nov. 26, 
which is Thanksgiving Day, & if Andy 
stayed mad at us we might not get an 
invite to the wedding, turkey, cranberry 
sauce, etc. Also the “etc.” is highly im- 
portant when one visits Andy’s home, as 
you could discover by pumping Sid 
Smith, the Tampa storager, or Fred 
Crone, the Vancouver storager, or Fred’s 
son Wilb, the Seattle storager, or Ches 
Carruth, the Chicago statistics-builder, 
& others. It is Oct. 21 as we write these 
lines & we have not got the wedding in- 
vite yet & we are beginning to get a 
bit worried about it. Maybe we should 
ought to send Grace Ann some flowers 
in advance as a hint. 

In Which We 

Are Jilted 


We would say that axiomatically a 
Two Bits page cannot be published 
unless it is lst written, & that is the 
problem confronting Ye Ed. at the mo- 
ment, & a difficult one, too, on a/c there 
is a paucity of contrib’ns from the 
thoughtless storagers’ industry. We had 
counted on Geo. Dintelmann, the St. 
Louis storager, to aid, after a hint we 
published in Two Bits that he should 
do so, but all we got from Geo. was: 

“Thanks for the advertising. I needed 
jolting, but I am in the terrible forties, 
which are liable to go in almost any di- 
rection while they last, therefore I may 
forget some of my gentlemen friends, 
but sooner or later I’ll come back to 
you.” 

Which looks to us, one of Geo.’s gen- 
tlemen friends, that we have been tem- 
porarily thrown over for one of Geo.’s 
lady friends during the spasm of his 
terrible forties. 

Ye Ed., also, is in his forties, & as a 
matter of record we will say that they 
are not terrible at all. Life is just 
really beginning, & maybe some mo. we 
will occupy an entire Two Bits page 
Philosophizing about that & either gain 
or lose a lot of subscribers. 


In Which We Are 

Congratulated 
T will be recalled that our Aug.’s & 
Sept.’s Two Bitsae were the 1st ones 


in a long time, or what you might call 
classical revivals, & in order to fill space 


we will quote a letter revd from Burr 
Cramer, the Los Angeles insurancer, as 
follows: 

“Congratulations on the reappearance’ 
of Two Bits. It worried’ me consider- 
ably to note its absence. I wondered 
what you were doing to relieve’ yourself. 
Now I understand the moustache’, now I 
understand why you talked too much 
at Mackinac’ and why you went up’ in 
the Air. Two Bits is now back’ and 
everything is again normal’.” 

In Which We 
Go to Lunch 


FTER struggling through the fore- 
‘\ going, with its wealth of reference 
material® to guide you, we felt need of 
sustenance, on a/c the noon hour had 
arrived, so we went to a soda water 
emporium & got us a chocolate soda with 
vanilla ice cream. In the parlance of the 
soda water jerkers’ profession, this is 
called a Black & White. A Black & 
White is not the same as an “etc.”’ men- 
tioned in the Ist paragraph on this page. 
It is not the same on Thanksgiving Day 
or any other day. 


In Which We 
Quote a Lady 


OW lusciously sustenanced, we ex- 
pect to dash off the rest of this 
darn page in no time at all, & we will 
start by telling you about a letter we 
got the other day from a bride at the 
end, or termination, of her honeymoon. 
This lady’s husband, otherwise the 
groom, is, truth to tell, a widely known 
storager. We will not mention his name 
here, but we will describe him. No, we 
will let the bride describe him. We will 
quote from the bride’s own letter writ- 
ten to Ye Ed. at the end, or termination, 
of her honeymoon: 

“My husband is the most marvelous 
creature in the world.” 

It is not quite clear to us why she 
should tell us a thing like that, but it 
indicates the sturdiness & stability of 
the American storagers’ industry & is 
further evidence that you should all be 


1. What might call a classical 


revival. 
2. Andy Murray was worried also € 


it may cost Ye Ed.a Thanksgiving din- 
ner invite. 


you 


3. Youd be surprised about that, 
Burr. 
4. The one the moth flew out of— 


see our Aug. “Two Bits’ if you pre- 
served it. or if not we will send you a 
copy in return for 20 cts. & it is worth 
it. 

5. Maube Burr understands, but no- 
body who heard the speech does. 

6. We being in an airplane at the 
time. Burr. which way did you think 
we was going? You should use your 
bean, Burr. 

7. But not backwards. 

8. Including the Republic 
stration. 

9. At the bottom of this page. 


Admini- 


proud to belong to such an industry. 

We will give the lady about one year 
to substitute something for “most mar- 
velous—a cynicism founded on observa- 
tion, not experience, we hasten to add. 


In Which We 

Urge Caution 

Flap tongpcinneg approaching the end of 
the page, we turn now to a lighter 

subject & tell you that we just got a 

warning from the U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 

culture that the hog-cholera situation 

of America demands close watching this 

fall. Remember that, the next time roast 

pork is set before you. 


In Which We 
Quote a Cop 


\ 7E see by the papers that Charley 
Lindbergh, the aviator, recently sur- 

veyed, from his plane, the flood area in 

China. A policeman on Braodway tells 

us Charley could survey a larger one by 

going up over his own country. 

In Which We 

Advertise 


E Ed. has authored another book, 

which will be published on Nov. 28. 
If you are interested, you should turn to 
page 42, which carries a news story that 
tells importantly about an imperishable 
and breathless-awaited masterpiece. 


In Which We 
Give Advice 

Morrie Wood, the Chicago storager, 
writes in his “The Ad Critic’? colyum in 
The Furniture Warehouseman: 

“If I conducted a department like Kent 
Stiles in Distribution and Warehousing, 
I could write on almost any subject, 
could wax facetious, or say I was on a 
vacation.” 

Not if you were writing for Two Bits 
you couldn’t, Morrie. 1st, we could men- 
tion several subjects you could not write 
about—or maybe you could write about 
them, Morrie, but you could not publish 
it, on a/e this is a family paper. 2nd, 
you would not be permitted by our seri- 
ous-minded publishers to do any facetious 
waxing; this paper is constructively 
staid & conservatively highbrow & we 
guess you haven’t been reading Two Bits 
long or you would know that. 3d, nobody 
with Two Bits (Ye Ed. being the chief 
nobody) ever gets a vacation, therefore 
you would not be permitted to discuss 
that on a/c Two Bits is always censored. 

So you had better stick to your ad- 
criticative job, Morrie, & not imagine 
what you could do if you essayed to run 
ours. 





Keynote and 


Highlight 


WILLIAM GAL- 

HER, New 
Orleans storage ex- 
ecutive, seems destined to be either 
a warehouse hero or a warehouse 
goat, depending on how the United 
States Supreme Court rules on his 
legal plea that his city fathers 
acted unconstitutionally in official- 
ly ordering him to report names 
of customers moved. The case, now 
before the country’s highest tri- 
bunal, is not in Mr. Gallagher’s 
name, but in that of one August 
J. Schick, a local mover, but Mr. 
Gallagher is behind the battle with 
his attorney and financially, and 
he has broadcast a letter to furni- 
ture storage warehousemen to come 
through with cash to help pay the 
expenses of the fight. 

It is interesting to observe the 
reaction to this plea for funds. In 
Connecticut the State association 
appropriated $50 and sent it to 
New Orleans. A number of stor- 
age executives, including some in 
Washington, D. C., have contrib- 
uted individually. The New York 
F. W. A. refused to act, on the 
ground that the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association 
did not indorse the idea. 

All this discloses that there are 
two schools of opinion. Some think 
that Mr. Gallagher and his associ- 
ates never should have carried the 
case to the United States Supreme 
Court; that if the latter’s ruling is 
adverse it will be cited by munici- 
palities contemplating enactment of 
an ordinance such as the one in 
New Orleans, and will be cited also 
by municipalities where such an or- 
dinance, already on the statute 
books, is, through apathy, more or 
less of a “dead letter” law. Others 
apparently believe—and we as- 
sume that Mr. Gallagher is one of 
these—that the Supreme Court 
will declare the New Orleans ordi- 
nance unconstitutional, thus pav- 
ing the way for warehouse groups 
in many cities to have such pres- 
ent ordinances eliminated or to 
prevent such enactments in future. 

If the Supreme Court upholds 
the New Orleans law, Mr. Gal- 
lagher obviously is going to be in 
an uncomfortable position. If the 
statute is held unconstitutional, 
warehousing will adorn his brow 


Hats Off to 
Courage 








with laurel leaves. Whatever his 
reward, let’s doff our hats to his 
sincerity. He has the courage of 
his convictions. 


NEW YORK 
port’s merchan- 
dise and cold 
storage warehousing is confronted 
with a species of competition so 
serious that it threatens to result 
in the scrapping of private enter- 
prise valued at a hundred million 
dollars. So the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been in- 
formed. 

The competition is by the rail- 
roads, and it is competition which 
is national in effect. Unless it is 
ended, warehousing in many cities 
will suffer. 

In New York the railroads are 
said to be using piers, cars and 
lighters, as well as buildings, for 
storage of commodities. One car- 
rier is declared to have converted 
two hundred lighters to constant 
storage use. 

Have the railroads the legal 
right to engage in this business? 
An organized group of warehouse- 
men says not. This group has gone 
to the I. C. C. with allegation that 
the rail carriers are violating the 
law by engaging in a trade service 
—warehousing—which is not trans- 
portation. The Commission is 
asked to compel the railroads to 
cease giving this trade service, if 
it is within the Commission’s power 
to do so. If not, the group asks 
the Commission to seek, from Con- 
gress, legislation which would en- 
able the Commission to force the 
railroads to cease. 

That, in a nutshell, is the aim 
of the Warehousemen’s Protective 
Committee, headed by T. A. Ad- 
ams. The story of this develop- 
ment begins on page 7, and Mr. 
Adams explanatory statement will 
be found on page 9. 

Mr. Adams and his associates 
are not pussyfooting. They are not 
content with what they consider 
half-way measures. They are not 
in sympathy with any plan under 
which the railroads would be forced 
to charge warehousing rates which 
would be compensatory and in line 
with the rates charged by the pri- 


A Fight Which 
Is National 
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Random Writings 
by the Editor 


vately operated warehouses. Thei1 
purpose is to get the railroads out 
of warehousing alogether! 

Under the interstate commerce 
Act a railroad must file its trans- 
portation rates with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and there 
are penalties provided for viola- 
tions. 

A railroad may file also its stor- 
age rates, but the interstate com- 
merce Act does not provide penal- 
ties for violation of storage rates. 

There’s the rub, from the view- 
point of Mr. Adams and his com- 
mittee. What is to prevent a rail- 
road, even though its storage rates 
are on file with the Commission, 
from easing off on such storage 
rates, in dealing with favored ship- 
per-customers, in order to attract 
those customers’ goods to its line? 
In other words, rebating. Mr. Ad- 
ams visualizes a railroad saying to 
a shipper: 

“We cannot give you a rebate of 
$1.00 per ton out of our rates for 
transportation of your freight be- 
cause that is forbidden by the El- 
kins Act, but we have another field 
of activity, warehouse and storage, 
that enables us to give you the 
equivalent of that rebate, and in 
that field we are immune from 
statutory restraints.” 

In the absence of statutory re- 
straints, the railroads are in a po- 
sition to get storage away from es- 
tablished private warehousing—not 
alone in New York but in Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta. As already empha- 
sized, this competition concerns the 
entire industry. It is national in 
character. 

And being national, perhaps the 
country’s warehouse industry will 
consider the fight worthy of sup- 
port. The Warehousemen’s Protec- 
tive Committee now has nearly a 
hundred members. Mr. Adams says 
it will welcome more. Storage ex- 
ecutives interested in joining bat- 
tle can reach Mr. Adams at his 
New York Ciy address, 525 West 
Street. 


No star in Hollywood will be 
as lovely in 1932 as that Star after 
your Directory listing! 
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THE MONUMENT- 
AL Storage & Carpet 
Cleaning Co., Balti- 
more, recently did a good stroke 
of business which might well be a 
pattern for other household goods 
warehouse firms confronted with 
great quantities of rugs held for 
storage and accrued charges. 

Turning these accounts into cash 
was the problem, and a public auc- 
tion was decided on as the way to 
do it. 

Monumental sent invitations to 
four or five thousand prospects, 
and the sale, across several days, 
was held in large carpet cleaning 
rooms temporarily converted into 
a combination salesroom and thea- 
ter. 

The first day was inspection day, 
when the public was permitted to 
make advance inspection of the 
goods. On the three following days 
the rugs were placed on auction. 

The job was done a bit dramati- 
cally. Each rug was placed on 
an easel and a spotlight was turned 
on the rug. 

The result was the sale of a rug 
a minute! 

The sale of Orientals lasted from 
7 to 10:30 p.m. All rugs were 
cataloged and each was given a 
number. Buyers were advised to 
select four rugs each, so _ that 
should a competitive customer pur- 
chase one, there would still be three 
others available. 

Was it good business to sell 1,200 
domestic rugs and 250 Oriental 
rugs in three days? That is what 
Monumental did in its first auc- 
tion since the war—and thereby the 
company turned a large number 
of inactive accounts into real 
money. The largest sale was for 
$2,000 to one customer, and the 
smallest was a single domestic cov- 
ering for $2. 

Monumental cashed in in another 
way. The process of cleaning car- 
pets was illustrated to the pros- 
pects, and cleaning orders amount- 
ing to several hundred dollars 
were written. 

Old Man Depression was last 
seen swimming across Chesapeake 
Bay, frantically heading for the 
Atlantic. 


Spotlight 
on Rugs 


AS OUR old-time 
readers know, we 
give each ware- 
house company opportunity, year 
after year, to have notaried its in- 
formation prepared for our annual 
Warehouse Directory. When a 
bold-face star appears after a 
firm’s listing in the Directory, the 
consultant knows that the informa- 
tion in that listing has been nota- 
ried by a company executive quali- 
fied to state the facts. 

It is not required that a listing 
be notaried. It is merely that the 
opportunity to have it notaried is 
accorded, so that in this way a 


Dependability 
and the Law 


EDITORIAL 


warehouse company may tell con- 
sultants, through the star, that its 
information has been notaried. 

We bring up the subject again 
because year after year a ware- 
house executive with a legal turn 
of mind has taken issue with the 
value of our star system. This 
year his argument reads thusly: 

“T am still of the opinion that 
this affidavit you require does not 
mean anything. There are 
many people who will not make an 
oath; they make an affirmation, 
and your form provides for that. 
This shows the sacredness with 
which the law has surrounded an 
oath. 

“The oath in law is_ provided 
for certain specific matters, and 
according to my way of thinking, 
an oath should never be required 
unless there could be some punish- 
ment from the making of a false 
statement; allow me to repeat, an 
oath should never be required un- 
less there is some means of pun- 
ishment for making a false oath. 

‘“‘Now, there is no way under the 
sun by which you can punish a man 
for making a false oath to get an 
item into your paper, and that is 
why I have stated, and repeat, that 
the oath you require means noth- 
ing, because a man who will pub- 
lish a false statement through your 
magazine will also swear to a 
false statement.” 

What this correspondent says 
may be true; we have never studied 
law and we can’t think of any ar- 
gument at the moment to prove 
him wrong. 

There is, however, another angle, 
and it is this: 

The fact that there is a notary 
form printed on the Directory ques- 
tionnaire is pretty apt to assure 
that the questionnaire is going to 
be turned over to an authorized 
executive — president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer or man- 
ager—to be answered. A question- 
naire containing a notary form is 
not likely to be answered by a 
minor employee not fully conver- 
sant regarding facts as to invest- 
ment, area, etc. 

If the notary system succeeds to 
the extent of bringing the ques- 
tionnaire to the personal attention 
of someone in authority, it has ac- 
complished something right at the 
start. 

An employee, filling in the ques- 
tionnaire, might conceivably at- 
tempt to write in exaggerated fig- 
ures in order to give his employ- 
er’s firm an excellent showing in 
the Directory. 

The executive with authority is 
not apt to do that if he is a good 
business man, and most warehouse- 
men are good business men. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
star system assures added depend- 
ability for the Directory. Fewer 
inaccuracies and exaggerations are 


apt to creep in for the very rea- 
son that the questionnaires go, 
ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred we think, to executives in au- 
thority. 

You’d be surprised to know, as 
we learned through experience, 
the number of radical changes 
that were made in listing informa- 
tion the year we introduced the 
star system! We recall one 
executive then high up in associa- 
tion councils, who, in giving his 
revised listing the notary seal, 
scaled down his investment and his 
square footage. It was not that 
he had previously been dishonest; 
the questionnaires returned by his 
firm in earlier years had been 
signed by an employee. But now 
the new questionnaire bore a no- 
tary form, and the employee turned 
it over to his boss, and the boss 
acted; he had no wish to tell the 
distribution world a lot of exag- 
geration. Moreover he welcomed 
the opportunity to tell distributors 
facts only in a listing which they 
would recognize as having been no- 
taried by reason of the presence 
of the star after the listing. 

The legally minded correspondent 
quoted reminds us that “there is 
no law under the sun by which 
you can punish a man for making 
a false oath to get an item into 
your paper.” 

That is true, and we have no 
intention of trying to mete out 
punishment. All we’re after is 
to produce a Warehouse Directory 
as dependable as it is humanly pos- 
sible to make it, and it is our con- 
viction that the notary system aids 
us in that objective. And we have 
the thought that the majority of 
warehousing’s executives agree 
with us. 

And of what worth, we ask you, 
can any Directory be to Business 
America if the consultants are not 
convinced that it is dependable? 


Part of our editorial job is to 
read carefully the bulletins sent 
out by the various association sec- 
retaries, and now and then we 
come across a nugget of real gold. 

Alva E. Smith, secretary of the 
Kansas Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association, quotes G. L. 
Sterling, a Pittsburg, Kan., mem- 
ber, as having written him: 

“During the past eighteen 
months we have been asked ‘How’s 
Business?’ and our reply was 
‘Good.’ 

“But recently we have been read- 
ing in the Good Book where it says, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ so now our 
answer is ‘Just a little quiet.’ ”’ 


Don’t put yourself in the boot- 
legger class. Charge extra for de- 
liveries! 


















FROM THE LEGAL 


VIEWPOINT 


State Taxation 
of Interstate Traffic 


T is well known that a State may 
| not legally enact a law requiring 

payment of taxes or license fees by 
a citizen of another State for transaction 
of purely interstate business. In other 
words, while a State may not lawfully 
impose a tax on the privilege of en- 
gaging in interstate commerce, yet such 
State may impose upon motor vehicles 
engaged exclusively in interstate com- 
merce a charge or license fee as compen- 
sation for the use of the public highways 
which is a fair contribution to the cost 
of constructing and maintaining them. 

However, this license law is a direct 
burden on interstate commerce, and the 
tax cannot be sustained unless it appears 
affirmatively, in some way, that it is 
levied only as compensation for use of 
the highways or to defray the expense of 
regulating motor traffic. This may be 
indicated by the nature of the imposition, 
such as a mileage tax directly propor- 
tioned to the use, or by the express al- 
location of the proceeds of the tax to 
highway purposes. Where it is shown 
that the tax is so imposed, the law will 
be held valid unless the motor vehicle 
owner shows that it bears no reasonable 
relation to the privilege of using the 
highways or is discriminatory. On the 
other hand, the mere fact that the tax 
falls upon one who uses the highway is 
not enough to give it presumptive 
validity. 

An unusually important decision, with 
respect to these points of the law, was 
decided within recent weeks by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Interstate Transit v. Lindsey, 
51 S. Ct. 380. 

In this case it was shown that a law 
of Tennessee imposes upon concerns op- 
erating interstate motor vehicles on the 
highways of the State a privilege tax 
graduated according to carrying ca- 
pacity. A motor carrier brought suit 
on the ground that the statute violates 
the commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The lower State Court held 
the law invalid but its verdict was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. 

Several motor vehicle owners appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the contention that the statute 
was not enacted for the purpose of pro- 
viding compensation for use of the high- 
way. In fact the title of the law is 
as follows: “An Act to provide for 


General Revenue for the State of Ten- 
nessee and the counties and municipal- 
ities thereof, to be known as the Gen- 
eral Revenue Biil.” 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision 
rendered by the higher Court in Ten- 
nessee and held the law invalid, saying: 

“A detailed examination of the statute 
under which the tax here challenged was 
laid makes it clear that the charge was 
imposed, not as compensation for the use 
of the highways, but for the privilege 
of doing the interstate business. ; 
Being free to levy occupation taxes, 
States may tax the privilege of doing 
an intrastate business without regard to 
whether the charge imposed represents 
merely a fair compensation for the use 
of their highways. Being valid 
only if compensatory, the charge must 





Your Legal Problems 


I R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





be necessarily predicated upon the use 
made, or to be made, of the highways 
of the State. . In the present Act 
the amount of the tax is not dependent 
upon such use. It does not rise with an 
increase in mileage traveled. . Nor 
is it related to the degree of wear and 
tear incident to the use of motor vehicles 
of different sizes and weights, except in 
so far as this is indirectly affected by 
carrying-capacity. The tax is propor- 
tioned solely to the earning capacity of 
the vehicle. Accordingly, there is here 
no sufficient relation between the meas- 
ure employed and the extent or manner 
of use to justify holding that the tax 
was a charge made merely as compensa- 
tion for the use of the highways.” 


November, 1931 


By 
LEO T. PARKER 


Garage License 


Law Held Void 


ARIOUS Courts have held that mv- 

nicipalities have no inherent powers 
and derive all powers possessed by them 
from the State statutes granting such 
power, and that such statutes are to be 
strictly construed. Any fair or reason- 
able doubt as to the existence of the 
power must be resolved against the mu- 
nicipality. 

For instance, in Crerar Co. v. City of 
Chicago, 173 N. E. 484,-it was disclosed 
that a State law gives municipalities 
authority to pass laws to control the 
location and regulate the use and con- 
struction of public garages, private 
garages and stables designed for the use 
of five or more vehicles, and storage 
warehouses, within the limits of the city 
or village. A city passed an ordinance, 
as follows: 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
manage, conduct, operate or carry on 
a private garage where said private 
garage is designed for the use of five 
or more automobiles, autocars, or any 
similar self-propelled vehicles, without 
first having obtained a license therefor.” 

The counsel for the city argued that 
the great increase in the use of automo- 
biles has given rise to a situation involv- 
ing the public safety and welfare which 
justified this Court in holding that the 
regulation of private garages was neces- 
sary, and that for this reason the State 
law implied authority to municipalities to 
license private garages. 

However, as the State law does not 
specifically authorize cities to enact ordi- 
nances requiring payment of license fees 
by owners of private garages, the higher 
Court held the ordinance void, saying: 

“Unless by the language of a given 
statute it can be seen that it con- 
templated a given future development, 
this Court can only ascribe to the Legis- 
lature the intention to meet conditions 
as they existed at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Act... . It seems apparent 
that if fire prevention or building ordi- 
nances or ordinances affecting gas stor- 
age are applicable, that fact does not 
change the issue before us in this case, 
which is, whether under the law appellee 
[city] is given power to regulate private 
garages by the ordinance under attack. 
We are of the opinion that the city does 
not have such power. Whether the in- 
crease of the use of motor vehicles has 
brought about a situation inimical to the 
public welfare unless regulated is a 
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matter that might well be addressed to 
the Legislature. This Court cannot 


legislate.” 


Liability in Case of 
a Manager’s Contract 
ap naitagy ecigae 
A 


arisen from time to 
whether a warehouseman is liable for 
contracts made by employees without 
authority of the warehouse owner, or of 
the board of directors where the ware- 
house is operated by a corporation. 

Generally speaking, a corporation or a 
warehouse owner is liable for all con- 
tracts made by the manager of a depart- 
ment, or branch, so long as such con- 
tracts are within the scope of his au- 
thority. Moreover, a contract is valid 
and binding although the manager was 
not specially authorized to enter into the 
agreement, providing it is within his 
general authority and relates to the con- 
duct of the business. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
Municipal v. Zachry, 294 Pac. 114, it 
was disclosed that a manager employed 
by a corporation entered into a contract 
by the terms of which he employed an 
attorney to represent the corporation 
in legal matters. The manager agreed 
that the corporation would pay the at- 
torney $1,250 for the services to be 
rendered. Later the corporation refused 
to pay the bill presented by the attorney, 
on the ground that the manager had 
exceeded his authority when entering 
into the contract without having the 
approval of the board of directors of 
the corporation. The corporation fur- 
ther alleged that the manager had no 
authority to make employment contracts. 

The attorney contended that the man- 
ager was a local manager and in charge 
of the affairs of the company and, as 
such local manager, therefore had au- 
thority to employ him. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
lower Court held the corporation liable 
for services rendered by the attorney, 
and the higher Court upheld this de- 
cision, stating the following important 
law: 

“The president and general manager 
or general manager of a corporation has 
the implied authority to employ counsel 
to represent it in litigation, instituted for 
or against the corporation or in an ad- 
visory capacity, without special action 
of the board of directcrs authorizing it. 

In a law case, where there is 
competent evidence.supporting the ver- 
dict of the jury, the same will not be 
disturbed on appeal on the ground that 
the evidence was insufficient. The find- 
ing of the jury is binding on this Court.” 


discussion has 
time as to 


The Law of 


Limitation 
ARIOUS °States have enacted debt 
“outlaw” statutes which relieve 


debtors from paying debts that have re- 
mained unpaid for a specified number of 
vears. However, it is important to know 


LEGAL 


that, notwithstanding such laws, an out- 
lawed debt may be renewed by certain 
acts on the part of the debtor, such as 
making an absolute promise to pay, or 
by making a small payment on the old 
debt, and by substituting the old debt 
by a new one. 

For illustration, in Hartnagel v. Alex- 
ander, 235 N. W. 521, it was shown that 
a person sent a small payment on an 
outlawed debt and wrote the following 
letter to the creditor: 

“T am real sorry that I am not able 
to pay you yet. I haven’t sold all of 
my land yet. Now just as soon as I can 
sell al! of my land I want to pay you 
all the money I owe you and also 6 per 
cent interest.” 

In holding that this letter renewed the 
outlawed debt, the Court said: 


“The language used in the letter 
speaks for itself. It should be given its 
usual and ordinary effect. There 


had been a voluntary part-payment made 
on one larger indebtedness, an uncondi- 
tional acknowledgment of the debt, and, 
in addition to an implied promise to pay 
it, including interest, there was an ex- 
press promise to so pay.” 


Payment on Second 
Term of a _ Lease 


T is well settled that a firm or ware- 

houseman who retains possession of 
leased property one day or more after 
the lease expires is liable for payment 
of rental for a term equal to the term 
of the original lease. Moreover, where 
a lease stipulates that a written notice 
to vacate is required, a verbal notice will 
not relieve the tenant from liability for 
payment of rent for the second term. 

For example, in Gold v. Fox, 155 Atl. 
287, it was shown that a man named Fox 
leased a building for a term of six 
years at stipulated rent which, for the 
last year of the term and any extension 
thereof, was $7,200 per annum, in month- 
ly payments. The lease contract con- 
tained the following clause: 

“Lessee agrees that if lessee shal!, 
at any time during the continuance of 
this lease, remove or attempt to remove 
lessee’s goods cr property out of or from 
said premises, without first having paid 
and satisfied lessor in full or for all 
rent which may become due during the 
entire term of this lease, then and in 
such case such removal or attempt to 
remove shall be considered as fraudulent, 
and the whole rent of this lease or any 
part thereof, at the option of lessor, 
shall be taken to be thereupon due and 
payable and in arrear.” 

Without having given written notice 
of his intent to end the lease the lessee 
on the last day of the six-year term 
vacated the premises and removed its 
property therefrom. 

The landlord sued for the rent for the 
full year beginning the day after Fox 
vacated the building. It was contended 
by Fox that he was not liable because he 
had given the landlord verbal notice of 
his intentions to vacate. However, it is 
interesting to observe that the higher 
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Court held Fox liable, and said: 

“It may be a hard case, but, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts for ap- 
pellant [lessee], the record discloses no 
cause for reversa!.” 


The Validity 
of Payments 


(CONSIDERABLE controversy has 
A existed from time to time as to 
whether a debtor is relieved from fur- 
ther payment on an account where the 
warehcuseman accepts part payment by 
a check having written thereon “Pay- 
ment in full.” 

This classification of the law is known 
as “accord and satisfaction” and means 
the debtor has disputed the account and 
that the warehouseman has accepted as 
full payment an amount less than the 
original debt. 

For example, if a debtor owes a ware- 
houseman $100 and the former states 
that this amount is incorrect and later 
sends a check to the warehouseman for 
$50 explaining that the enclosed check 
‘is full payment on the account,” the 
debtor is relieved from making further 


payment if the warehouseman accepts 
and cashes the check. 
On the other hand if a debt is not 


disputed the debtor cannot settle in full 
the account by making payment of less 
than the full amount, although he marks 
the check “for full payment on account.” 

The latest case involving these impor- 
tant points of the law is Anderson v. 
Sanitary, 295 Pac. 925. 

In this instance it was disclosed that 
a company owed a warehouseman named 
Anderson the sum of $2,000. A check 
for $743 was drawn by the company pay- 
able to Anderson, who cashed the check. 
Later the company contended that An- 
derson had accepted the check in full for 
all claims, and that this payment was a 
full and complete “accord and satisfac- 
tion.” 

However, as the company failed to 
prove that it had disputed Anderson’s 
account, the Court held that the payment 
of $743 may rightfully be credited to the 
account by Anderson, and that he was 
entitled to recover the balance from the 
company. This Court stated important 
law, as follows: 

“The company acknowledged in writ- 
ing—the credit entry of $2,000 in the 
books of the company—its indebtedness 
to Anderson. There is not a sufficient 
showing that he accepted the $743 as 
other than a payment on account. The 
claim cf indebtedness was liquidated and 
undisputed. The amount was agreed 
upon as $2,000. The payment of a less 
amount than the liquidated demand was 
not a discharge of the whole. Accord 
and satisfaction is founded on contract, 
and a consideration therefor is as neces- 
sary as fcr any other contract. One rule 
of law with reference to accord and sat- 
isfaction is that if a claim of indebted- 
ness is liquidated and undisputed, and is 
due and owing, payment by the debtor 
and receipt by the creditor of any 
amount of money less than the whole 
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amount of the indebtedness will not dis- 
charge the balance; and this is true, 
even though at the time of making the 
payment the debtor announced that he 
intended thereby to pay in full the entire 
indebtedness.” 


Representations 
Held Fraudulent 


AN important point of the law is that 
person who sells property by means 
of fraudulent representations is liable in 
damages to the purchaser. Moreover, 
the purchaser may sue and recover dam- 
ages from the seller. 

For illustration, in Martin v. Harris, 
236 N. W. 914, it was disclosed that the 
owner of a ranch entered into a contract 
with the owner of a warehouse building 
by the terms of which it was agreed to 
exchange the property. The exchange 
contract signed by the warehouse build- 
ing owner contained the following pro- 
vision: 

“There have been no representations 
of the reasonable value of any of the 
properties herein described made by or 
to either party to this contract. Each 
party is relying upon his own judgment 
of such values after a personal inspec- 
tion of the properties.” 

The exchange contract showed fur- 
ther that the building owner endorsed 
thereon this statement: “I have in- 
spected this ranch property and accept 
and approve it.” 

Later the owner of the building filed 
suit to recover damages and rescind the 
contract on the grounds that the ranch 
owner had misrepresented the value of 
the ranch, as well as other facts. 

The counsel for the ranch owner 
argued that the building owner was not 
entitled to a judgment because he had 
signed the foregoing statement. 

However, it is important to know that 
the higher Court held the building owner 
entitled to recover $53,120 damages. 
This Court said: 

“The exchange contract was signed 
before plaintiff [building owner] saw the 
ranch. ... Furthermore an inspection 
of the ranch, if fully made, would not 
have disclosed the false representations 
that the ranch had been recently sold 
for $60,000; that defendant had an 
available purchaser for $18 an acre. 

The circumstances were such as 
to permit a recovery for fraud, notwith- 
standing the stipulations to avoid the 
consequences of fraud.” 


Selling the Goods 
for Unpaid Charges 
JT EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Will you kindly ad- 
vise the writer whether you have among 
your books for sale one that dwells on 
warehouse laws in the State of New 
York? We are particularly interested 
in the rights of warehousemen in the 
disposition or sale of merchandise on 
which storage has not been paid. In 


other words, can we sell after one year 
without bringing suit against the storer? 


LEGAL 


If you have a book covering this sub- 
ject we would like to know.—Wilco 
Warehouse & Trucking Corp. 

Answer: I am sorry that I have no 
book explaining laws of the nature de- 
scribed. However, it is generally es- 
tablished law that a warehouseman may 
sell stored goods to recover payment for 
storage charges. As a rule it is not 
necessary that a warehouseman file suit 
but he is bound to advertise the sale 
strictly in accordance with the terms of 
State laws and he must send written 
notification to the owner of the goods. 
After such advertisement and written 
notice, the warehouseman may, within 
a period specified by the law, sell the 
goods at auction, if the owner fails to 
pay the storage charges. 


Diligence After 
the Act of God 
EGAL EDITOR: 


Warehousing: 


Distribution and 
See Distribution and 


Warehousing for September, 1931, 
“From the Legal Viewpoint,” article 
headed, “What is An Act of God?” You 


state that a negligent act is never an 
act of God. In the last paragraph de- 
scribing the facts of the case we are 
unable to ascertain the negligent act of 
the railway company. We would ap- 
preciate your briefly pointing this out 
to us.—Walker Storage Warehouses. 

Answer: Negligence of the railway 
company was its failure to use due 
diligence after the storm to protect the 
goods from damage. Also, negligence of 
a warehouseman in a similar case may 
result from his lack of ordinary care to 
maintain the roof in good condition. 

For instance, if a storm blows the roof 
from a warehouse and no other buildings 
nearby are damaged it indicates negli- 
gence on the part of the warehouseman 
in failing to have to have the roof in- 
spected and repaired so that it may have 
withstood the storm the same as other 
roofs. Moreover, a warehouseman may 
be liable in damages for failure to use 
care to reduce damage to goods which 
have been partly damaged by an act of 
God. In the aforementioned case the 
Court said: 
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“The Court properly told the jury that 
it was the duty of the defendant [rail- 
way company] to use reasonable dil. 
igence after the storm, that the shipper 
might be protected from loss or its 
damage minimized.” 


Case Involving a 
Chattel Mortgage 


[| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: <A laundry in a west 
Texas town closed down and stored the 
machinery with a warehouseman. The 
manufacturers of the machinery had a 
mortgage on the machinery which was 
of record in the county where the busi- 
ness was operated and where the ware- 
house is located. 

After the machinery had been removed 
from the laundry the owner of the build- 
ing where the laundry was located sued 
for back rent and attached the machin- 
ery. The sheriff notified the warehouse- 
man that the machinery was in posses- 
sion of the sheriff’s department and must 
not be moved. The suit for the rent 
has not yet been tried. 

Who will be liable for the storage on 
the machinery? Can the warehouseman 
sell the machinery for storage without 
incurring any liability to the manufac- 
turers or to the landlord?—Texas South- 
west Warehouse & Transfermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Answer: Many Courts have held that 
a properly recorded chattel mortgage is 
superior and prior to a warehouseman’s 
lien. Therefore, it is my opinion that 
the warehouseman is not entitled to sell 
the machinery without obtaining consent 
from the holder of the mortgage. 

With respect to the landlord’s claim, 
according to previous higher Court de- 
cisions, the warehouseman’s lien is prior 
to the landlord’s lien, under the circum- 
stances of this particular case. 

O course if the warehouseman has 
knowledge of a landlord’s lien before 
removing goods from the premises then, 
in order that the warehouseman’s lien is 
prior and superior to the landlord’s lien, 
it is necessary that the warehouseman 
obtain written consent from the landlord 
to remove and store the goods. 


Norman B. Frost Joins Federal’s Directorate as Counsel 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ATORMAN B. FROST, an attorney 
specializing in the practice of estate 
law, has been added to the board of 
directors of the Federal Storage Co. 
Mr. Frost has been associated in legal 
matters for the Federal company with 
Harold N. Marsh, vice-president and 
counsel, particularly in handling ques- 
tions having to do with estates, a de- 
partment of growing importance in the 
extensive affairs of the company of 
which he is now a director. The stor- 
age of furniture, wearing apparel and 
jewels of decedents during the process 
of winding up estates, and the trans- 
portation of articles bequeathed or con- 





signed to the kin of a deceased person, 
are matters in which legal guidance has 
been found to be beneficial if not es- 
sential. Mr. Frost has handled such 
problems in the past for the Federal 
company with such satisfaction that the 
board voted him an invitation to be- 
come a member and he has accepted. 

With Attorney Marsh, the new direc- 
tor will occupy a supervisory position, 
from a legal aspect, over the operations 
of the many departments of the _ busi- 
ness, including transportation; private 
storage rooms for furniture; silver 
vault; packing and shipping; cold stor- 
age vaults for furs and rugs; fumigated 
chambers; lift vans for foreign ship- 
ment; rug cleaning; heated piano and 
art section, and insurance. 

—James J. Butler. 
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H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


MONG the benefits of the business depression has been 

the lesson that unused facilities around the plant are 
Any department of the business which works but 
half time entails a loss chiefly because the overhead for 
rent and taxes, interest and upkeep, goes on without in- 
terruption even though no one enters the premises for a 
A vacant room, or an idle machine, 
brings a loss just as inevitably as the sale of goods for less 


costly. 


month at a time. 


than cost. 


This fact is true for the furniture warehouseman quite 
as much as for the manufacturing plant. 
mean a loss, as do the moving vans for every day they are 
Both are “unused facilities” of the busi- 
ness—equipment and investment which gnaw into profits 
owing to the unavoidable cost of depreciation and interest 
And yet the warehouse cannot exist 
without them. Not to have them in readiness when demand 
does arise would mean loss of business. 


not in operation. 


on the investment. 


NYONE who chats with furniture 
£4 warehousemen at the conventions 
discovers that the convention-attending 
warehouseman is apt to be the up-and- 
going one. He is the leader for new ideas 
and fresh business methods. He is likely 
to be abreast of the times in knowing the 
changed problems of the industry. Most 
of all, by going to the conventions, he 
picks up new ideas for the conduct of his 
own business back home. 

Anyone, furthermore, who visits furni- 
ture warehousemen at their places of 
business quickly finds that they are of 
two classes: the progressive and the un- 
progressive. 

The first group is eternally after busi- 
ness, their motto seeming to be: “More 
and better.” 

The second group is pretty good at 
grumbling about hard times and is gen- 
erally ready to discuss unemployment cor 
political knavery, their motto seeming 
to be: “What’s the use? We ought to 
pass a law about it?” The second group 
is also the one which talks most about 
red ink and high taxes and _ similar 
lugubrious subjects. 

One of the worst warehousemen of this 
crepe-hanging type known to me over- 
looks a large cemetery from his upper 
floors: at the time of my last visit I 
had a thought that he ought, possibly, 
to be across the street. He surely was 
gloomy enough to call the undertaker. 

Others have squarely faced the prob- 
lem of utilizing their unused facilities. 
They know it is not possible to develop 
much new business in house-moving dur- 
Ing the off season, but, as they look over 


‘for Warehouses 


Idle work rooms 


to ring, 
there is 
the men 


No. 72 


Repair Department 
Revenue 


The troublesome problem of management becomes, in 
this manner, how to develop maximum use for them 
throughout the year; how to find employment for these 
facilities during the weeks they lie idle; how to create 
profitable work for the employees in the “off season’”’ 
of warehousing; how, in short, to dig up business for the 
warehouse after those awful weeks of “moving days” 
when every facility is stretched to the utmost and when 
every man is worked until he almost drops of exhaustion. 
Those weeks bring profits to the business. 
“unused facilities” at such a time, because everything 
is requisitioned into service. 

Then follow the long weeks of waiting for the telephone 
of dreading the last day of each month because 
so little a balance of net earnings, and of facing 


as they inquire whether “there’s anything doing” 


There are no 


in the form of a day’s work for themselves. 


their warehouses from week to week, 
they do see a possibility of working the 
shop continuously during the twelve 
months. 

One furniture warehousemen in a city 
where, he tells me, more than twenty 
competitors contend for all the business 
that is going, gave every man on his 
force “better than 280 days of work” in 
1930. Some of them had more than 300 
days; one man topped the list with 418, 
due to overtime. This warehouseman 
employed only four men as extra help 
during the rush season—a record of 
which he is justly proud, with eight mov- 
ing vans in his fleet. I only wish he 
would permit me to name his house and 
himself, but he says “No.” 

Another, in a city of thirty thousand 
in New York State, where he is the only 
fully-equipped furniture “storager,” has 
two vans. During the heavy season he 
hires additional equipment from local 
“movers.” Thus he escapes the invest- 
ment in trucks and garage equipment 
which his business really needs. Every 
“regular” man is, however, given full- 
time employment and this has been true 
all through both 1930 and 1931 (or was 
up to Labor Day when I last talked with 
him). 

He began the development of unused 
facilities in his house by installing 
moth-proofing equipment. By making a 
sort of first-hand study of each patron— 
plus going himself to the house to get 
a “once over” of the floor coverings and 
furniture and the “way the woman keeps 
her place’—he found dozens of homes, 
during the first year of the new equip- 








ment, from which he was able to develop 
employment for his repairmen. 

“That fumigating equipment,” he told 
me, “opened the way for all the busi- 
ness we can handle. In less than four 
years I’ve increased the floor space for 
repair work three times. Now it takes 
up all the second floor of the ware- 
house.” (It already had all of the first 
floor that could be spared for the pur- 
pose.) 

Another warehouseman tells me what 
he has done: 

“Both the important furniture stores 
in town have quit their repair work. 
Their men are with me. That was the 
way I made sure they wouldn’t welsh on 
me. 

“The stores were losing money on the 
repairing, because half the time they 
couldn’t charge for it. It was a sort of 
service to hold their customers. Now, 
when a customer asks to have a piece 
redone, they simply explain that they 
have no repairmen and that all their own 
work is done by us. The customer is re- 
ferred to us, and we can charge a fair 
price. We can do another thing that 
the store was afraid to do: we show the 
woman how her old things can be re- 
conditioned and made like new again, 
mostly by re-upholstering and replacing 
the springs and webbing. All that means 
work for us and material to be sold. 

“The stores, without knowing it, have 
got in the habit of storing a lot of their 
own goods with us. We do a lot of their 
delivering. This brings our vans to the 
home, and no dealer ever was so care- 
ful to slap on the final polishing as our 
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men are before they leave the customer’s 
home. 

“T work a little trick of my own, too, 
whenever we have delivered a big order 
or almost anything to the home of well- 
to-do families. Next morning, as I come 
to the office, I drop in just to inquire how 
the delivery was made, explaining that 
we act for the retailer and do not want 
to fall down with somebody else’s goods! 
That gives me the chance to look the 
place over, and I’m pretty dense if I 
don’t glim something or other that I can 
propose to recondition. That warms the 
woman up and ten to one she-teads_me to 
some back room where there’s a piece 
she’s half ashamed of because its cover 
is worn through or the legs ready to fall 
apart. 

“All that is meat for me.” 


Selling Furniture 


N the issue of Distribution and Ware- 

housing for October we discussed 
changing methods in the selling of furni- 
ture. Department stores are fast dis- 
placing the older furniture dealer. 
Chains of furniture stores, too, are ap- 
pearing. The merchandising of furni- 
ture was once in the hands of men who 
could themselves repair and recondition 
the goods; today it is fast moving into 
the control of a new generation who are, 
first and all the time, salesmen. They 
make it their business to do the selling. 
They desire to rid themselves of all else. 

The department stores, therefore, and 
many of the newer retailers, distinctly 
do not want to bother with a repair shop. 
It leads them into “servicing the goods” 
after sale and doing so without being in 
position to make a charge. This condi- 
tion is accentuated by the fact that two- 
thirds of all furniture is sold on install- 
ment payments, with the result that the 
customer finds many excuses to lay upon 
the dealer some expense for polishing or 
removing scratches, replacing broken 
legs or easing a tight drawer. This ex- 
pense the dealer must sometimes assume, 
even when clearly it is the result of 
wear or abuse, because he is obliged to 
keep the buyer satisfied so long as time 
payments are due. 

If, however, the dealer does not main- 
tain a repair department, it is quite sim- 
ple to say, as the automobile dealer does: 
“Take it to the rapairman.”’ 

These newer retailers, in cities up and 
down the land, are tying up with furni- 
ture warehouses for their repair work. 
A recent survey of retailing in this trade 
makes the recommendation: 

“Retailers must cut needless costs. 
The narrowing margin of profit does not 
allow expensive servicing of goods after 
delivery. The retailer will save money 
who is able to contract out all repair 
work for the reason that our study of 
hundreds of retailers’ businesses shows 
conclusively that the repair shop is run 
at a loss. It is overloaded with work for 
which nothing is received. 

“The retailer must concentrate his in- 
vestment and his skill on selling furni- 
ture, selling and not repairing. His men 
should be salesmen, not experts with the 
rag.” 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


Advertising Essential 


NE trouble faced by the furniture 

warehouseman is that too many peo- 
ple still think of the warehouse as a 
place to store their effects when they 
are “breaking up housekeeping.” That 
idea is disappearing, as well we know; 
yet it prevails with thousands of per- 
sons. They do not think of the ware- 
house as the place to fumigate and re- 
condition their goods, or for temporary 
storing of what is used part of the year. 

Only one way exists to change this 
sentiment. 

The public must be told. Telling, for 
modern men, means advertising in some 
form or other. No one can expect patrons 
to do his thinking for him or plan how 
he can best serve the community. The 
warehouseman must make his plans for 
himself and then go to the people and 
explain to them how he will save them 
money, or give them something before 
impossible, or enable them to get longer 
service from what they already own. 

Here, again, comes that striking dif- 
ference between the progressive and the 
unprogressive warehouseman. The pro- 
gressive concern tells the public what it 
has to offer. 

Advertising often appears to be an in- 
tangible matter—particularly vague when 
the invoices show up for payment—but 
advertising of the right sort builds up an 
asset for the business that is not by any 
means intangible. It is very real. It 
gets new business, and it holds old cus- 
tomers, in a manner that creates value 
on the books. Advertising thus becomes 
an asset in the business—an asset which 
is worth thousands of dollars when an 
owner comes to dispose of his interest. 


The Right Combination 


Nothing equals intelligent management 
and adequate advertising, when properly 
combined, to make a business thrive 
whether times are good or bad. 

The furniture warehouseman who ex- 
pects to expand his repair department 
must, therefore, go out into his com- 
munity and tell about the opportunity. 
He will never make progress if he leaves 
it to the imagination of the public to 
“guess” that he offers a fumigation ser- 
vice and an _ unholstery shop, better 
equipped than any retailer ever thought 
of providing. 

Fortunately, too, for the furniture 
warehouseman, there are a thousand ap- 
peals he can make to Mrs. Housewife for 
her patronage. Nothing in all the world 
is so near her heart—excepting of course 
the people she loves—as the equipment 
of the home. She lives nine-tenths of her 
life amid it, and nothing so prides her as 
a compliment on her housekeeping. 
There is thus provided the warehouse- 
man a multitude of approaches to her at- 
tention, more effective than is given to 
the ordinary run of food and drug items 
and many others that buy large spaces 
in the newspaper. 


Suggestions for Appeal 


Bae day last July a warehouseman en- 
tertained me at his home for dinner, 


and, as we sat around that evening 
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(three warehousemen and myself), oy 
host picked up from the table a brow, 
covered paper-bound pamphlet, with a r. 
mark something like this: 





“Here’s the greatest little Bible I’y% 


ever seen for the warehouse business.” | 


That got attention. 


“And all it cost me was twenty cent; 3 


If I don’t make it earn twenty thousanj 


dollars, I’ll—well, Ill give you boys a} 


thousand apiece! And every one of yoy 
can do the same.” 

That statement got more attention, as 
three of us stretched out a hand apieg 
for the book. He took us back a bit, by 
waving it over our heads and adding: 

“It’s a Government pub. at that. Aboy 
a hundred pages, and a fourth of them 
pictures. 
book that I didn’t know before! 


gave me a wholly new thought about my 
own business. It’s full and running over 
with little thoughts that we can tum 
into arguments to sell the warehouse ty 
people. And, advertisements! 


about town.” 


The “greatest little Bible” of which he e 
spoke is called “Furniture: Its Selection F 
It was issued, early in 193], ea 
Committee on Wood) 
Utilization, which is an organization of 
some 200 members set up by Herbert f 
Hoover while he was Secretary of Com- f 


and Use.” 
by the National 


merce. The membership comprises man- 


Boys, 
right here are all the ideas you'll ever) 
need to write ‘ads’ that’ll be read al) 


SSA tant ila Bia me A e ‘ 
Teen ete ee 


Hardly a thing in the whole} 
But—] 
don’t know why it was—this little book} 


Sa RF en 


che Spi SPOR ee ee pela 
as Fe Beye; 


erhees $0 
Lakes 


ufacturers, distributors and consumers of f- 


forest products, and the purpose of the § 
committee is to work for better utiliza- 


tion of our country’s timber resources, 
The book in question was prepared, after 


several years of work, by a small sub- ff 
It is far more | 
valuable than the ordinary Government f 


committee of specialists. 


publication. 
One of the three warehousemen who 
was dinner guest that evening remarked, 


after examing the book which our host 


finally let us handle: 

“I’m going to take that chapter on 
‘Finish’ and get it out as a little booklet 
or folder and send it to our mailing list. 
And the very next chapter, the one on 
‘Upholstered Furniture,’ would make an- 
other good booklet—even better, I think, 
than the first.” 

He might have included in this pro- 
gram the chapters on “Solid and Ve- 
neered Construction” or “Construction 
Features of Furniture”; “Care and Re- 
pair of Furniture” or “Eliminating In- 
sect Pests.” It is more than certain that 
a woman would keep, and not toss aside, 
a reprint of the chapter on “Period 
Styles of Furniture Commonly Used To- 
day.” 

That these warehousemen caught the 
right idea is demonstrated by an “ad” 
of the John Wanamaker Stores which, in 
August, bought full pages in the news- 
papers of both New York and Philadel- 
phia in connection with the August sales 
of furniture in those cities, the pages 
bearing the caption: “Know the Woods 
You Buy in Furniture.” Then, in small 
type, the entire advertisement is devoted 
to what they call the “Primer of Woods” 
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eee sa PACKING 99 


0. ee Ie iuall 


brow | and the “Glossary of Woods.” The pub- now discuss intelligently any “antique” enna diene 
ith arf Ue is told the values of different woods, dragged out at a friend s house for ad- Department of Agriculture Bul- 
“ES the meaning and purpose of veneer, and _ miration and that she will know as much en tee ae — 
ible T’ye! is given a dictionary of words commonly as collectors claim to know. I cannot \_tain So-Called Mahoganies...- 10 
meen” used about wood. ae imagine any booklet that women will ee oe eee 
All the information imparted by Wana- more eagerly seize and keep. It would GE cas tu 4 gb ca deavaseues 30 
ale maker is to - vagne Aage ae ne make a perfect advertising leaflet for a Forest _ Products Laboratory, 
hous booklet, together wit much more. ny warehouse. | pone Madison, Wis.: ee 
“ warehouseman who wishes to lay hand This is but one of the many possibili- Te pear mn ggg Do me oe 
ofa in ready-made material for a series of ties from this booklet. The best thing Walnut from ted Gum... Free 
you direct mailings to the households of his about it is that it furnishes advertis- — agony eae 
ation, a & community will find it in this booklet, ing themes for the newest development qpalaple Apart. . pet aan Free 
1 anion Mi which, in common with all publications of our furniture warehousing—namely, “Gentian of Ouh Weeden... .. _—— 
Ne = © of the Government, is not copyrighted. that of giving year-round employment to Technical Note 131. Proper- 
a “ by The matter may be reused without risk the men and year-round utilization of nthe baa + py - <a legal 
ng: a of infringement and without the trouble unused facilities through bringing more Technical Note 197. Veneered 
t. Ades 4 to ask permission. Taxpayers paid for and more business to the repair and ae ee rere ns a2 —— 
of them FF tne book in the first instance and they fumigation departments. Thus, you see, one dollar and a half 
e whole » may use it at will. will bring the entire set of booklets to 
has 4 In the conversation that evening one Recommended Information your desk. Many of them you have per- 
sould 3 man after another made aimost identical fP‘HIS book, “Furniture: Its Selection ee wien ” pag anne ve oar 
*P) statements, growing out of their experi- | repay you, however, to go through them 


ng OVer FS onces as furniture warehousemen. “1 Use, med be obtained for the again—this time with your eye and mind 
an tur small sum of 20 cents through The open for suggestions for advertising your 











10use to i oe Se eS te cee he tng Superintendent of Documents, Washing- warehouse to the womenfolk of the com- 
Boys, fy been too slow and too stingy. It’s no ~=6ton, D. C. Some additional Government unity 

1’ll ever fe use to equip the plant to do the finest Job publications which will aid the ware- In sending for these publications it 
read lj of repair work in the city unless we let houseman in mapping out a campaign to may be well to remember that the Supe. 
-) the people know it.” advertise are these: ai ng age , 
: . intendent of Documents is controlled hy 
vhich he % But that little group, in common with Cents an Act of Congress which forbids him to 
election f= brother warehousemen all over the United eg mye mae a cae. 4 accept in payment ordinary checks. Nor 
in 1931, States, have been ata loss to know just Farmers’ Bulletin i353-F. will he accept postage stamps, even for 
1 Wood f) how to let their community know. The — ote ane ‘Thew Com- 10 so small a sum as five cents. He de- 
ation of f) booklet “Furniture: Its Selection and Farmers’ Bulletin 1472-F. | Pre- mands either a postal money order or a 
Herbert )) Use” is almost an inspiration in the sug- venting Damage by Termites _ cashier’s check, and. although he has 
of Com-f) gestions it gives for gaining attention Farmers’ Bulletin 1477-F. Pre- been known to ship publications paid for 
es man- J of women. For instance, the chapter on ttn oe by ordinary checks of business houses, 
mers of & “Period Styles of Furniture Commonly Farmers’ Bulletin L650-F., : The he is more likely to return the remittance 
of the a Used Today” not only describes thirteen See Oe eee eee and ask for a money order. The custom 
utiliza- Periods (four French, two Early English, Farmers’ Bulletin 1180-F. seems ridiculous, but it is the law, and 
sources, four Georgian and three American), but, eee eee eee ee : he, being a Government employee, shields 

d, after as conclusion, presents on a single page Methods Te ca, himself behind the letter of that law. 
all sub- Ff] @ tabulation which gives for each of the Farmers’ " Bulletin" 1104-F. As a taxpayer you already have paid 
ir more f thirteen ; Historic date, Lines, Propor- Book — a > gg meee An- y for the compilation and printing of these 
rnmen — tions, Woods, Upholstering Fabric, and maces ar ae we : books. Send for them and use them to 
Modern Use. Any woman, at one glance letin J 490-D. Defects in Tim- convert the unused facilities of your 

en who over this chapter, will see that she may vienedtanbe f Aine Bul- . warehouse into earning power. ; 


narked, 
ur host 
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7 4 ) 0 f S ; Mi. ce 
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t sales & 
pages 
Woods & 
. small When His Siamese Majesty passed through Vancouver on his recent American journey he requested 
levoted FF that his motor car, a beautiful Pierce Arrow open model, be packed and shipped to him at Bangkok. 
Voods” & Fred Crone, president of the Crone Storage Co., Ltd., got the job from the local dealers—and this 


is how the shipment looked 
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Boise Firm’s Men 


Compton Drivers Serve 


in Woods Drama 
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Forest Fire Fighters 


SWE BE 


a Rae ee ene OF 


By M. A. COMPTON 





Secretary, Compton Transfer and Storage Co., Boise, Idaho 


HEN a lightning flash struck a dried stump in the 
Idaho forests clothing the slopes of the Boise 
Mountains, some 50 miles northwest of the State’s cap- 
ital, and started the most disastrous fire of recent years 
in that territory, it brought a hurry-up call from the 


United States Forest Service for the Compton Transfer citizens. 


& Storage Co.’s fleet of speed trucks which gave trucks 
and drivers a unique and exciting experience. 

The region where the fire burned, though close to the 
good roads and settlements of the Snake River Valley, 
still is in a state of development, as regards highways, 
closely approximating pioneer conditions. 
are trails—little more than dusty wheel tracks through 
virgin forests over grades with high centers that are 


discouraging to passenger cars. 


— camps were established at strate- 
gic locations, and the men were al- 
lotted positions on the fire. Then the 
arduous duty of dispatching men to and 
from the fire lines was assigned to nine 
trucks of the Compton fleet, while eleven 
more rushed fresh men, equipment and 
supplies from Boise to the fire area. 

Some of the drivers sat at their wheels 
from 96 to 120 consecutive hours with- 
out sleep or rest, taking time only for 
a cup of camp coffee and a sandwich 
now and then, while their trucks were 
serviced for further grind. 

Balked of its prey at Placerville, the 
fire turned eastward and ate into the 
dense second growth on the ridge be- 
tween Placerville and Pioneerville. This 
was a trackless region, but the fire crews 
were thrown into it; great caterpillers 
crushed a relentless path through the 


flames 


Then 


The roads 


lines. 


afternoon that every driver in 
Compton service will long remember) 
shot to the tree tops and 
began their roaring advance on the de- 


lines. 


¢+¢—T has been difficult,” 
M. A. Compton said in 
a letter accompanying this 
article, “‘to give you a graphic 
picture of just what we were 
up against, but we presume 
you can use your imagination 
where words have _ been 
omitted and make the picture 
clear.” 
No editing was necessary. 
The Boise executive has given 
an effective presentation of 


the devoted 


indeed began a busy time for 


Before the effective forces could be mobilized against 2 
it, the fire had descended on the mining settlement of F 
Quartzberg and wiped it out. It then rushed toward |) 
nearby Placerville and was diverted therefrom only by 
united efforts of fire fighters and f 


Meanwhile, at forest headquarters, mobilization was 4 
proceeding at full speed. The Compton trucks, com- |) 
mandeered by the U. 8. Forest Service, were speedily F 
loaded to the guards with men and sent careering over 
bad roads and over mountain passes, on into the danger fF” 
zone. The fleet of twenty trucks carried during the fire 
more than 2000 “‘smoke eaters” to and from the front 


themselves trapped and had to aban- 


don their equipment. The Compton or- — 


ganization came through. Men _ were 
carried here and there, wherever dan- 
ger threatened. They advanced along 


the forest trails torn out by the tractors, fF 


running the gauntlet while flames licked 
the sides of the trucks. 

The forest service, beaten finally, re- 
solved on one more retreat. Men and 
supplies had to be hauled from the 
Grimes Creek Valley to a high bleak 
ridge to the east, known as Summit 
Flats. The world generally would have 
said that Summit Flats were inaccessi- 
ble to motor trucks, for they towered, 
barren and forbidding, at the head of 
a narrow canyon through a dense tin- 
ber. A pack horse trail, seven miles 
of 32 per cent grade, led from Pioneer- 
ville. 


ee . 


growth—and the trucks jolted after, with the role played by the Comp- Willing to undertake anything once, fror 
men and supplies. ton fleet and drivers in trans- the Compton drivers loaded men and by | 

Barely had the base been established, porting 2.000 fire fighters to supplies and were off. Not a truck fal- the 
however. when a high wind fanned the the shifting scenes of burning tered, and the great movement was con- und. 
flames. They jumped the fire lines and timberland in the face of ob- pleted in unbelievable time. real 


the call went out to abandon camp. 
Once again the tons of provisions were 
loaded on the trucks; five drums of gas- 
oline were buried because there was no 
time to come back after them, and the 
beaten crew made a scorched and hasty 
retreat to another line of defense. 


stacles and _ hardships—two 
weeks of battle which left 
these warehouse employees 
weary but happy. 

This article might appro- 
priately have been titled ““The 
Siege and Fall of Summit 
Flats.””. Read the Compton 


For four days, while the battle raged 
in the dense timber, the truck fleet con- 
tinued its top speed operations, bringing 
in food to tired and hungry fire fight 
ers, transporting men from one part to 
another of the hard-pressed lines, ready 
always to penetrate further into the un- 





This time the defense was made on version. known timber wastes behind if defeat live: 
the line of Grimes Creek, with Pioneer- seemed nigh. But the elements wer peti 
ville as a base. Here some 1500 men 7 —__—_——_—_—————__ kind this time; the winds died down and Con 
had their base; better than average the flames were hemmed in and _ sub- oper 
mountain roads gave access and supplies drivers. Through swirling clouds  dued. nect 
poured in in plenty. But the wind once of smoke, among flying embers, they Back to Boise drove the weary drivers part 
more was too much for the fire fighters, moved the men and camps. Less speedy’ with loads of fire refugees, household titie 
and cne bright Tuesday afterroon (an or less skillful drivers goods, pets, and prized possessions, saved T) 
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Refugees in camp near Placerville after the forest fire had destroyed their homes— 
to them, Compton trucks conveyed American Red Cross tents, bedding, food and 


supplies. 
to the fire front. 


At top, four of the Compton fleet of twenty trucks rushing flame-fighters 
At left, Tom Compton (with “W” on sweater), of the Compton 


warehouse organization, with “Micky the Mouse,” one of the fire fighters. At right, 
a tree which Compton drivers had to cut in two while approaching “the front”—«a 
reminder of pioneer days when men hewed their onward paths through virgin forests 


from the flames, and wearied to death 
by a strenuous two weeks of service at 
the front lines, and conscious of service 
under conditions as trying as those of 
real warfare. They returned without the 


loss of a piece of equipment or a man. 

Residents of the hill country are all 
prepared to give a big slice of the credit 
for finally checking the fire to the daunt- 
less drivers and their speedy dare-devil 


trucks, which revolutionized the art of 
fire fighting in the forests and made an 
effective stand possible by their last 
strenuous climb to the ridge of Summit 
Flats. 


Snyder Petitions for Privilege to Institute Store Door Delivery in Indiana 


"MOM SNYDER, Indianapolis, acting 
as secretary of the Store Door De- 
livery Corporation of that city, filed a 
petition with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission on Oct. 13 for permission to 
operate twelve motor freight lines con- 
necting Indianapolis with virtually all 
parts of the State and serving 132 other 
tities and towns. 
The freight transport lines and the 


number of intermediate towns’ they 
serve are as follows: 
Indianapolis to New Albany, eleven 


towns; Indianapolis to Madison, twelve 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 








Indianapolis to Attica, eleven 
town; Indianapolis to Harrison, Ohio, 
twelve towns; Indianapolis to Evans- 
ville, eleven towns; Indianapolis to Ham- 
mond, eleven towns; Indianapolis to 
Clinton eight towns; Indianapolis to 
South Bend, eight towns; Indianapolis 
to Lawrenceburg, eight towns; Terre 
Haute to Peru, twelve towns, and Peru 
to Ft. Wayne, five towns. 


towns; 
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Frok the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several . d 

important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another - fr 

at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements &: p 

of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- Be +] 

ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted . 4 
“ 


By Philip L. Sniffin 
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Handling the Up-Keep Service of a Warehouse Truck Department fi 
po 
= th 
= ni 

AUCE for the goose is not always sauce for the gan- warrant the investment. In the warehousing business, 
der. Good answers to motor truck operating prob- however, we are inclined logically to an entirely dif- _ co 
lems in most general lines of business are not al- ferent answer. This is an excellent example of how a & th 
ways good answers for the warehouseman whose trucks, warehouse owner, who leans too heavily on general ob- 4 a 
it must be remembered, are being used under a very’ servations of truck systems in other lines of business 4 on 
different operating principle. or who takes too literally the general recommendations fy; 
The important subject of. vehicle up-keep is typical of of truck manufacturers’ salesmen, may go far astray f) in 
those problems connected with truck operation on which from what is actually the best practice in his own par- pa 
the warehousing industry must draw up its own set of ticular set of trucking requirements. to 
rules. The warehouse owner who desires to operate a There are, to be sure, a good number of warehouse fF) ou 
fleet of motor vehicles with greatest economy can learn truck fleets which are now being serviced, satisfactorily, » He 
much by observing truck practices in other industries, by facilities maintained within their own companies. : | 
yet in the actual carrying out of truck policies to lower In practically all cases, within the writer’s observation, [7 l 
his own costs or to improve his own service, he will do these are companies which represent those exceptions Fer. 
well to bear in mind that his conditions of servige are in the warehouse field where truck use can be planned [__fle 
different. For instance: ahead and systematized. ” 
* ; The great majority of warehouse fleets, however, can- f _J0 
Much discussion among motor truck engineers has _ pot pe operated on this basis. Truck use in probably 80 f at 
lately centered on the question as to whether truck up- per cent of warehouses throughout the country must, ril 
keep service can best be handled by the fleet operator’s dye to irregular needs, be handled from hour to hour ba 
own service department or by arrangement with outside during the day, haphazardly. As a result of this it be- “- 
service stations. Opinion, as applied to users of trucks comes impossible to establish a system which will ro- 2 
generally, seems to favor the plan of putting in a service tate up-keep work on a definite schedule from one vehicle feos 
department as a part of the truck user’s garage facili- to another and which is the only principle on which a | 
ties, wherever the number of vehicles employed will service department can be maintained satisfactorily. PF sp 
3 un 
lp anv individual warehouse business’ run into big figures—hundreds of thou- there is a loss from obsolescence because — _ 
the man who is responsible for truck sands to more than a million. Shop’ the vehicles for which the parts were chi 
operation has a difficult situation on his forces are large; those numbering 50 to purchased have been sold, junked or - 
hands when he attempts to interlock up- 100 are not uncommon. These figures traded in. On the parts which must be of 
keep facilities with hauling facilities. are of the order of one mechanic to junked there is a total loss in addition obt 
These two phases of truck service in’ each eight to ten vehicles; parts stocks to the cost of carrying them in _ stock illu 
the warehouse business are almost im-- to something in excess of $100 per vehi- until junked. sI8 
possible to combine, except in the cases’ cle. The latter figures, of course, do not A large stock of parts requires the : 
of the larger warehouses and of those _ include investments in land or buildings services of a group of storekeepers, stock the 
concerns where general trucking or for the shops. runners, supervisers and clerks, all of oP 
transfer work is carried on to an extent Meanwhile these facilities and stocks whom are non-productive. In spite of oie 
that enables some systematic method to of parts are duplicated by dealers, fac- the best intended accounting system and sul 
be maintained. tory branch or independent shops in the’ efforts of the stockroom force, shortages unc 
Only in the very large organization same territory. In the case of parts, the will be found at stock-taking, and re- ahe 
can a fleet shop be large enough to justify fleet owner carrying parts in stock pays sulting “adjustments” appear in red, not ™ 
an investment in all the parts tools and’ the manufacturer or the dealer a shelf- in black, ink. Ter 

other equipment necessary for good carrying charge which is included in the Men in charge of stockrooms try to 

maintenance. For example, one such net cost of each part. In addition, it keep stocks down, and under _ present A 
shop reveals $100,000 invested in parts, costs the fleet owner 10 to 15 per cent conditions they are “aided” in their ef- rea] 
while another fleet carries a stock of to carry parts in stock in the fleet shop forts by edicts of the management, but to ] 
parts and unit assemblies valued at twice and in the outside shop. nevertheless it is a human trait to over- nat: 
this sum. Costs of shop buildings likewise In any large private stock of parts order rather than to under-order parts. nes: 
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Over-ordering brings criticism only at 
widely separated intervals, but being 
short of parts arouses the ire of shop 
foremen and mechanics continually. 


“Parts” Become Overhead 
rMHERE are, of course, a number of 
fleet superintendents who defend the 
idea of carrying a relatively large stock 
of parts. These men point out that the 
dealers and manufacturers’ parts stock- 
rooms are generally unwilling to deliver 
parts. The parts stations declare that 
the added cost of delivery would cut 
their profit considerably. In answer to 
this, however, it is safe to say that the 
average truck owner could well afford 
to pay this delivery cost as an extra 
charge if only he can be sure of quick 
service in obtaining them. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
overhead and other charges involved in 
carrying a stock of parts can be avoided 
without inviting serious maintenance dif- 
ficulties. There are many truck fleets 
operating successfully today in which 
the investment in parts stocks is defi- 
nitely limited to $5 per vehicle. 

Experienced service managers in large 
companies are also quick to point out 
the other duplications with accompany- 
ing investments, carrying’ charges and 
overhead, which exist in the company’s 
own service station and the outside ser- 
vice station. A garage may be needed 
in any case, but the sho» itself, or the 
part of the garage building assigned 
to repair work, is always duplicated in 
outside shops. 


How Tool Stock Affects It 

N the same way, special tool equip- 

ment is required for each of the sev- 
eral makes of vehicles making up a given 
fleet. In some cases the tools are needed 
to cut down time required for certain 
jobs; in others the work cannot be done 
at all without the equipment. Ordina- 
rily depreciation of tool equipment is 
based on a ten-year life, but special tools 
must be written off in a shorter period 
because the vehicles for which the tools 
are designed are discarded in less than 
ten years. 

Other, but less obvious, handicaps 
spring up in managing a service shop 
unless the man in charge takes special 
precautions to prevent them. Shop me- 
chanics and foremen take special delight 
in devising and making every manner 
of gadget, although these items may be 
obtained on the market for less cost. For 
illustration—the host of swinging stop 
signals. 

There seems also to be a tendency on 
the part of the shop force to anticipate 
repairs to other units when a _ truck 
comes in for a specific repair. This re- 
sults in the doing of certain work or 
undertaking a major or minor overhaul 
ahead of time. This fault is found also 
in outside shops. 


Tendencies Worth Watching 

SERVICE station operated in the 
-“% concern’s own garage quite natu- 
really wishes to make a good showing and 
to keep idle time to a minimum. As a 
natural result the shop hunts up busi- 
ness when work drops off; a hurry call 
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— van body, weighing 3200 pounds 
complete with inside pads, and 
mounted on a Ward-La France chassis, 
is a de luxe type built for the Reliable 
Van & Storage Co., Inc., Brooklyn, by 
Donigan & Nielson, Inc., Brooklyn van 
body specialists. 

Sixteen feet long, 7 feet 2 inches wide 
and 6 feet 10 inches high, inside dimen- 
sions, the body contains 830 cubic feet 
of payload space without use of tailboard. 
Panels are of %-inch yellow poplar and 
framework is of oak. The panels, glued 
into one piece, have a slight “belly” 
which adds to truck’s appearance by em- 
phasizing the lettering. 

In the construction screws are used 
throughout. Floor is of maple. Rear cor- 
ner posts are of air-seasoned ash. Tail- 
board is hung on a patent spaceless 
hinge, and when not in use is flush with 
rear doors. These doors are hung on 
piano hinges and are fastened with a 
three-way lock which has no hardware 
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MOTH PROOFING SERVICE 





on the outside, thus eliminating possible 
damage to tailboard loads. Instead of 
rope knobs, chromium plated one-inch 
brass tubing is used, adding to attrac- 
tiveness of appearance. In the rear skirt 
is a metal recess for license plate and 
rear light. The rear fenders are a 
Donigan & Nielson product. Roof cov- 
ering is of 10-ounce canvas duck. 

There are two inside dome lights, two 
front and two rear marker lights. The 
wooden framework around windshield 
and the top section of vestibule doors 
are varnished natural wood. The vesti- 
bule accommodates four men with com- 
fort; there are spring seat cushions and 
regular lazy back. Peak is 20 inches 
deep, allowing considerable packing 
space. On either side of body are tool 
boxes convenient for dollys, ropes and 
hoisting tackle. 

The job is custom made and painted 
to suit. 





is sent to the operating department to 
send in as many trucks as can be spared 
for repairs. Again work is done before 
it is really needed. 

Not least of the problems connected 
with shop management is the effect which 
a large shop has on the fleet superinten- 
dent. The shop, at best, takes a lot of 
his time and interest. Frequently it 
overshadows his other responsibilities. 
He is all wrapped up in making the 
shop pay and neglects the economies of 
running vehicles on roads. 

Turning all maintenance work, except 
running repairs, over to outside shops 
brings certain incidental savings fre- 
quently overlooked. Consider jobs which 
go bad—and where is the shop which 
makes a 100 per cent record year after 
year? In the company’s own shop the 
job is done over at additional cost. The 
service station must guarantee its work 
and make good. 

Paper work, detested by shop men, is 
reduced because service stations do the 
bookkeeping and forward bills sufficient- 
ly itemized to permit careful checking. 
Fleet accounting is not eliminated but 
it is simplified. 

Peaks and hollows, rushed-with-work 
and idle periods, turn up in the best 
managed fleet shops, in many instances 
because of seasonal variations in the 
business of the establishment owning 
the fleet. They reduce shop efficiency 


because the shop, if large enough for 
peaks, is partly idle some of the time; 
or, if it is too small for peaks, trucks 
are held up for repairs during rush 
seasons. 

Hills and dales in volume of service 
required by one fleet impose little tax 
upon an outside service station because 
a rush in one offsets a slack time in an- 
other. 


Should Work Be Divided? 

UST to forestall misunderstandings or 

arguments about non-essentials, let us 
agree that no fleet shop is entirely self- 
contained and thus able to perform all, 
sundry and various of the jobs which 
are, or hereafter may be, required to 
keep a fleet running. They send some 
work elsewhere, and so do the dealer, 
factory branch and independent shops. 
Likewise, even the smallest fleet—for 
example, a one-vehicle huckster route 
performs some of the elementary main- 
tenance operations for itself. 

We are concerned with general policies 
—with a decision whether to do all work 
in a fleet shop which may reasonably be 
done in such an establishment or to turn 
most of the work over to others, reserv- 
ing for the fleet organization preventive 
maintenance and running repairs, or, in 
some cases, none at all. 

With repairs sent outside, a fleet may 
be maintained with one employee for 
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Federal’s new dual 6-wheeler—see description below 


each 15 to 30 vehicles; and, as previous- 
ly stated, with $5.00 per vehicle invested 
in parts. The man in charge of opera- 
tion of a fleet is vitally interested in the 
amount of “time out” for repairs. Rec- 
ords such as an average of only ten 
hours idle time per vehicle per year for 
repairs are being made by fleets operat- 
ing under the plan suggested. 

Under this plan the fleet owner at- 
tends to filling with gasoline, lubrica- 
tions, adding and changing crankcase oil, 
washing, and tinkering repairs. He also 
employs inspectors who visit the vehicles 
regularly, inspect them, make adjust- 
ments and perform preventive mainte- 
nance operations so far as they can be 


carried out in the open or in garage 
storage space. 
He does not surrender control over 


maintenance of the fleet by turning work 
over to others. The inspectors decide what 
repairs are to be made; if there is any 
doubt, an inspector goes to the outside 
service station and looks over a_ unit 
after it is opened up. Of course it some- 
times happens that the inspector author- 
izes specific repairs and when the truck 
reaches the shop the inspector there finds, 
after disassembling, that something else 
should be done. In such cases they have 
the service station men get in touch with 
the inspectors and come to an _ under- 
standing before proceeding with addi- 
tional work. 

When the unit is opened for repairs, 
only those parts should be replaced which 
actually require replacement. The num- 
ber of parts discarded in a truck which 
will soon be turned in will, of course, 
be different than in trucks which will 
be kept in service for several years more. 


Inspecting Outside Work 


pec owners with their own shops 
know how repair work is being done, 
and they are concerned about giving up 
this supervision and check. With the 
work secured in outside shops this is ac- 
complished by reserving the right to have 
the inspectors go into any shop doing 
such work, at any time. They do not 
hang around shops hour after hour 
checking up on every detail of every job, 
but in the course of their work they 
visit shops often enough to enable them 
to know what is going on. This sort 
of “sampling” inspection has proved ef- 
fective. 

Repairs to bodies are handled like 


mechanical repairs except that the na- 
ture of the work calls for more individ- 
ual attention by the inspectors. 

It is a certainty that many operators 
will challenge these conclusions, doubt 
the facts and seek to confound them with 
tales of shortcomings of individual ser- 
vice stations. 

No truck fleet can be changed over- 
night from its own maintenance to out- 
side maintenance without getting into 
trouble. The job of taking care of a 
fleet calls for cooperation between both 
parties. The outside service stations 
must do some things to prepare for 
fleet business; the fleet organization like- 
wise must do its part. 


New Models 


joe RA't. Motor Truck Company, De- 
troit: Following introduction of its 
single drive 3-ton 6-wheeler about a 
year ago, Federal now presents a dual 
drive 6-wheeler with 6-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, of the same capacity, available 
in 4-cylinder and 6-cylinder engines at 
$1,350 and $1,450, respectively for stand- 
ard chassis, f.o.b. Detroit. The 4-cylinder 
is supplied in 140-inch and _ 164-inch 
wheelbases, and the 6-cylinder in 145- 
inch and 169-inch wheelbases. 

The dual drive of this newcomer was 
developed by Federal engineers.  Pat- 
ented features include the spring sus- 
pension and reservoir method of lubri- 
cating trunnion pins. Power is applied 
to the four rear wheels through two 
bevel drive full-floating rear axles with 
over-size differentials and driving gears. 

Aside from the dual drive feature, the 
truck is basically the same as the single 
drive 6-wheeler. It is built by Federal 
as a complete transportation unit, with 
the dual drive 6-wheel feature designed 
and engineered into the chassis. 


La France-Republic Corp., Alma, 
Mich.: The “Highway Mogul,” a 20-ton 
240 h.p., 12-cylinder truck, is announced, 
designed for fast hauling of freight. Its 
powerplant is an American-LaFrance 12- 
cylinder engine, a Long model 34A two 
plate, 14-inch clutch, and a Brown-Lipe 
model 714 4-speed transmission mounted 
in unit with the engine. 

An unusual feature of this vehicle, 
Model Q, is that the 6-wheel Timken 
unit, available in either worm or double 
reduction drive, is mounted directly to 
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the frame on trunnions without inter- 
mediate springs. Road irregularities 
with the loaded truck are absorbed by 
the large diameter low-pressure tires. A 
Westinghouse air compressor is mounted 
on the engine and is lubricated directly 
from the engine oil pump. The truck is 
available also with 2-wheel equipment 
at the rear. 

Maccar-Pittsburgh Truck Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: A springless type of mount- 
ing and suspension is incorporated in a 


new 4-wheel drive 6-wheeler. Eliminat- 
ing rear springs, shackles, bracelets, 
radius rods and similar parts brings 


about a saving of approximately one ton, 
according to the designer. 

This Maccar vehicle incorporates a 
Sterling Petrel 6-cylinder engine and 7- 
speed transmission. Westinghouse air 
brakes are installed on all three axles. 
Tires are 11.25 balloons, single in front 
and dual rears. It is the cushioning 
effect of these tires and the equalization 
of load and impacts from the rear axle 
assembly unit that make it not only pos- 
sible but desirable to eliminate rear 
springs, according to the designer. 


Stewart Motor 
N. Y.: Production 
new 8&8 in-line—a 3-ton chassis, Model 
48-8, listing at $2,990. Capable of 50 
m.p.h., it was designed for long distance 
movers, haulers, and all types of work 
demanding high speed, and is offered in 
three wheelbases—150, 160 and_ 170 
inches. Longer one—180, 196, 226 and 
241 inches—are at extra cost. 

The engine is a Lycoming AE. 
Mounted in unit with it are a Brown- 
Lipe disk clutch and a 4-speed Brown- 
Lipe transmission. Final drive is 
through a spiral bevel Clark axle. Ser- 
vice brakes are Bendix Deo Servo 4- 
wheel, mechanically operated by rods on 
the rear and by cable on front, and am- 
plified by a B-K vacuum booster. 
Wheels are cast steel hollow spoketype 
fitted with 8.25/20 balloons all around 
with dual rears. 


Corporation, Buffalo, 
is announced of a 











Stoughion Enters 


Trailer Business 

‘i Stoughton Company, Stoughton, 
- Wis., makers of wagons and commer- 

cial truck bodies, is now engaging in the 

manufacture of trailer and truck equip- 


ment. Announcement is made by the 
president, F. J. Vea, that Charles R. 
Jahn, formerly sales manager of the 


Highway Trailer Co., has been appointed 
general manager of Stoughton’s newly- 
formed division. 

The Stoughton organization, with a 
plant covering thirteen acres, was estab- 
lished in 1855 and has been making au- 
tomotive trucks, bodies and wagons of 
all kinds. It promises now a standard 
line of trailers embodying several new 
and exclusive features in design and con- 
struction. A new standardization of 
models and a distributor program will be 
announced in due time, according to Mr. 
Vea. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept aavised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. 


When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
g y p 





“ConnW A” Reelects Schaefer 
President and Contributes 
to Gallagher Removals Fund 


ILLIAM H. SCHAEFER, president 
\ of William H. Scaefer & Son, Inc., 
Stamford, and his entire slate of offi- 
cers were voted back into office for an- 
other term by the Connecticut Ware- 
housemen’s Association at the annual 
meeting on Oct. 8 in Hotel Taft in New 
Haven. Mr. Schaefer demurred _ on 
grounds of business pressure but was 
over-ruled by the membership. 

The association voted to send a check 
for $50 to William Gallagher, of the 
Gallagher Storage & Transfer Co., New 
Orleans, to aid that concern in its Su- 
preme Court fight against a city ordi- 
nance forcing movers to notify police 
of all household moving jobs. 

Discussion on the motion brought out 
the fact that such an ordinance was 
now in force in Hartford and West 
Hartford. It was stated that several 
movers were recently fined from $5 to 
$25 for failure to report their jobs. 
Blanks, somewhat similar in appearance 
to those used in New Orleans, are fur- 
nished moving concerns and must be 
filed with the town clerk. 

A number of individual members of 


f 


the association said they would make 
private contributions to the cause of 
the New Orleans concern, which is un- 
der heavy expense in the litigation. 

It was voted to encourage the prac- 
tise of bringing employees to meetings 
of the association, Leonard S. Clark tak- 
ing the lead in a discussion on the mat- 
ter. Mr. Clark, seconded by President 
Schae‘er, Secretary W. R. Palmer, and 
others, declared that chauffeurs and 
other workers could glean a great deal 
from the meeting discussions. A _ plan 
under which members would rotate in 
bringing their employees to the meet- 
ings was adopted. The arrangement 
will be inaugurated at the November 
meeting. 

A legal opinion to the effect that, 
under the present Connecticut law, a 
warehouseman’s storage charges do not 
take precedence over a conditional bill 
of sale except in cases where the condi- 
tional vendor fails to claim the goods, 
was read and discussed. 

Secretary Palmer issued a warning 
that warehousemen could not be_ too 
careful in selecting companies to write 
their insurance. He reported that sev- 
eral insurance companies, generally pre- 
sumed to be strong, were actually in 
precarious financial condition. 




















Among other subjects which came up 
for discussion were excess valuation of 
stored goods; auctions; and the question 
of legal ownership in cases where two 
persons’ names are signed to storage 
papers. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, renaming the entire slate, was 
presented by Acting Chairman Frank 
EK. Hess, Waterbury. In addition to 
President Schaefer, the list is as follows: 

First vice-president, C. A. Moore, vice- 
president Moore’s Storage Warehouse, 
Inc., Bridgeport. 

Second vice-president, J. W. Connelly, 
secretary Hartford Despatch and Ware- 
house Co., Hartford. 

Secretary, William R. Palmer, secre- 
tary The Smedley Company, New Haven. 

Treasurer, A. F. Gabriel, assistant 
secretary Bridgeport Storage Warehouse 
Co., Bridgeport. 

Executive committee members elected 
are Leonard S. Clark, treasurer Henry 
G. Drinkwater’s Sons, Inc., Greenwich; 
Charles B. Gardner, partner Gardner 
Storage Co., New London; R. M. Ford, 
president The W. M. Terry Co., Bridge- 
port; F. W. Valentine, secretary Dur- 
ham Storage Co., New Haven: and 
Frank E. Hess, president The Blakeslee 
Co., Waterbury. 

Charles B. Barr. 














Officers of the Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association. 
C. A. Moore, first vice-president; William H. Schaefer, president; William R. 


Palmer, secretary, and A. F. Gabriel, treasurer. 


Seated, left to right, 


Standing, left to right, Leonard 


S. Clark and Frank E. Hess, of the executive committee, and Edward G. Mooney, 
who, a past president of “ConnWA,” is Connecticut and Rhode Island director 


of the Allied Van Lines of the N. F. W. A. 
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New York Body Withholds 
Support for New Orleans 
Removals Statute Battle 


HE New York Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association at its October meet- 
ing, held at the Aldine Club, did not take 
affirmative action in response to the plea 
broadcast by William Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the Gallagher Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., New Orleans, for contributions 
in support of the effort by certain New 
Orleans household goods storage inter- 
ests, Mr. Gallagher included, to have 
the United States Supreme Court rule 
as to the constitutionality of the New 
Orleans city ordinance requiring moving 
and transfer companies to report changes 
in addresses of customers whose house- 
hold effects are removed. How and why 
this legal battle has been carried to 
the country’s highest tribunal was told 
in the October issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

The New York organization’s decision 
not to assist the New Orleans warehouse- 
men financially in their effort was prem- 
ised on the fact that the board of the 
directors of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association had not 
given its endorsement. 

William T. Bostwick, secretary of the 
New York F. W. A. and eastern vice- 
president of the National, told the New 
York group that it was the sentiment 
of the National that the plan should be 
dropped, the National feeling that it was 
a “dangerous proposition,” and he urged 
that it would be unwise to respond to 
Mr. Gallagher’s request in the face of the 
National’s non-indorsement. One N. Y. 
F. W. A. member announced he had al- 
ready sent Mr. Gallagher a $10 check. 


The Illinois Law 


A letter was read from Henry Reimers, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional, calling attention to the new IIli- 
nois law—see page 43 of the October 
Distribution and Warehousing—which in 
effect forbids persons or firms to adver- 
tise storage or warehouse facilities un- 
less they actually provide such facilities. 
There was discussion as to whether such 
a law would be justified in New York 
State, and it was decided to consider the 
situation further at the New York as- 
sociation’s November gathering. Mean- 
while Mr. Bostwick will mail copies of 
the Illinois statute to the members. 

At a special September meeting of the 
association adopted a resolution indors- 
ing the action taken by the National, at 
its Mackinac convention in July, that 
members of the National who entered 
into contracts or agreements with long 
distance hauling competitors of the Na- 
tion’s Allied Van Lines “shall be deemed 
guilty of failing to cooperate and not 
entitled to the benefits of association re- 
lations and shall forthwith be requested 
to tender their resignations upon pain 
of being expelled.” 

Discussion at the September and Octo- 
ber meetings disclosed tentative plans by 
the New York F. W. A. to retain an 
executive secretary. 


—K. B. 8. 
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James F. Duffy, recently elected 
president of the Colorado Transfer 


&  Warehousemen’s Association. 
Mr. Duffy is identified with the 
Denver company bearing his name 


Central Illinois Group 
Commends Kennelly Story 
in “American Magazine” 


7ITH 53 per cent of its membership 
represented, the Central Ware- 
housemen’s Association held its twenty- 
sixth meeting on Oct. 12-13 at the Hotel 
Custer in Galesburg. 

A resolution was adopted extending to 
the Crowell Publishing Co., publishers of 
The American Magazine, the associa- 
tion’s “sincerest thanks for the favorable 
publicity given the moving department 
of our industry” through the article “It 
All Comes Out on Moving Day,” by Mar- 
tin H. Kennelly, Chicago, president of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, in the October issue of The 
American Magazine. 

Another memorial adopted felicitated 
all past administrations of the Central 
Illinois organization ‘on their splendid 
record of accomplishments,” and created 
the title of “‘past president” for Clarence 
A. Ullman, Peoria; A. W. Hillier, Spring- 
field; H. J. Crandall, Moline; C. B. Hall, 
Danville, and E. L. Valentine, Aurora. 

Discussion developed consensus that 
members accepting household goods from 
competitive long distance moving con- 
cerns should issue warehouse receipts 
only in the names of the owners of the 
goods. This was in line with a sugges- 
tion received from Henry Reimers, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary of the N. F. 
W. A. 

In a paper on compensation insurance 
E. L. Valentine advocated it was a wise 
precaution for members to have such 
coverage to include pick-up help that 
might be used in other States. 

Reporting on sales promotion, John G. 
Petritz, Rockford, suggested the use of 
building fronts in downtown locations 
for advertising signs, when the second 
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floor was vacant. With second floors 
often difficult to rent, he pointed out, 
such advantageous locations for signs 
could be had for nominal rental. 


A committee was authorized to mee f 


at an early date in Springfield, the 
State’s capital, to formulate plans for 
solving the trucking situation. It js 
expected that the committee will analyze 
present laws of other States and compile 
recommendations covering regulation for 
presentation at the next meeting of the 
Illinois Legislature. Fred W._ Bohl. 
Galesburg, is chairman of this commit- 
tee and the other members are Alexander 
Scherer, Ottawa; John G. Petritz, Rock. 
ford; E. L. Valentine, Aurora; Thomas 
Lawrence, Springfield; H. J. Crandall. 
Moline, and Charles T. Mackness, Jack- 
sonville. 

The association’s next meeting will be 
held in Jacksonville on Feb. 22-23. 

—Russell E. Hillier, 


Cleveland F. W. A. 
Reelects Woodruff 
as Its President 


f ipeew Cleveland Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association at its annual meet- 
ing, held in the Hotel Winton on Oct. 12, 
re-elected its officers, as follows: 

President, R. H Woodruff, treasurer 
Andrews Furniture Storage Co. 

Vice-president, J. J. Gund, president 
Lakewood Storage, Inc. 

Secretary-treasurer, W. H. Turner. 
treasurer, Lincoln Storage Co. 

About twenty members and guests at- 
tended the dinner and meeting, the guests 
including Paul J. Herbert, Youngstown; 
L. J. Daniels, Akron; R. W. Andrews of 
the New York Central, and G. R. Littell 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. Andrews and Mr. Littell, repre- 
senting the Cleveland Freight Agents 
Association, emphasized the necessity for 
close cooperation in conducting business 
today. Alluding to agreement between 
their organization and the Cleveland F. 
W. A., they pointed out that it had been 
in force ten years without a single case 
for arbitration. 

It was the consensus that the worst of 
the depression was over, and that in a 
few months the industry would be en- 
joying a fair amount of business. 


Massachusetts W. A. 
Holds Annual Outing 


— member representa- 
tives and guests attended the seventh 
annual outing of the Massachusetts 
Warehousemen’s’ Association at_ the 
Framingham Country Club on Sept. 24. 
R. M. Tyler, Boston, vice-president, was 
in the chair at the dinner session in the 
absence of the president, Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston. The guests included Ches- 
ter B. Carruth, Chicago, statistician of 
the merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, who gave 
a brief account of his field activities 
around the country. 

Mr. Carruth “slipped something over” 
on the association by introducing a sup- 
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posed Captain De Lucca, former Italian 
Air Corps ace engaged in operating a 
household goods warehouse in his native 
land. This visitor presented his impres- 
sions of warehousing in America. Ques- 
tions as to his opinions of Mussolini 
brought out that the speaker was a New- 
tonville insurance expert. 


—C’, Frederick Wellington. 


Denver Local 
Chooses Amick 
New President 


HE Movers and Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of Denver at a recent meet- 
ing elected officers as follows: 


President, A. H. Amick, president 
Amick Transfer & Storage Co. He suc- 
eeeds William H. Buehler, president 


Buehler Transfer Co. 

Vice-president, Fred C. Bartle, presi- 
dent Merchants Storage & Transfer Co. 

Secretary and treasurer, R. W. John- 
son, operating executive Johnson Stor- 
age & Moving Co. 

W. C. Vandegrift, executive secretary 
of the Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association, continues as execu- 
tive secretary of the Denver local. 


Philadelphia Group 
Inaugurates Liaison 
With N. F. W. A. Work 

HE Philadelphia Chapter of the 

Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association has started to function 
smoothly and effectively under the re- 
cently decided upon “direct liaison” ar- 
rangement between chairmen of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation committees and chairmen of the 
corresponding regional, State and local 
committees with reference to coordination 
of meeting-programs with uniform top- 
ics of discussion, and committee work. 
Through the workings of this plan of 
increased cooperation it is believed that 
the National association can show much 
greater activity, aided by the diversity 
of subjects discussed through the winter. 
Through permanent committees in the va- 
rious regional, State and local associa- 
tions reporting back to the like National 
committee chairmen, who in turn will 
report to the National association such 
findings as have been made, including 
the development of ideas, the N. F. W. A., 
it is thought, will secure a complete pic- 
ture which will prove of much assistance 
for future work. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the N. F. W. A., at the begin- 
ning of President Martin H. Kennelly’s 
term announced a general change in the 
line-up of committees. The National 
grouping thus made of the standard com- 
mittees was as follows: arbitration; 
auxiliary department; claim and accident 
prevention; employer and employee re- 
lations; insurance, laws and legislation; 
local moving; membership; packing de- 
partment; sales promotion; shipping de- 
partment; statistics, and storage depart- 
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ment. The P. F. W. A. straightway set 
about renaming its existing committees 
and fixing their functions to agree with 
the work of the corresponding National 
committees. The following shortened re- 
classification, offered by Secretary J. 
Wallace Fager and approved, is as fol- 
lows: 

I—Warehouseman in His Relations 
With Others: With the Government 
(laws and legislation committee); with 
warehousemen and the public (arbitra- 
tion, insurance, claim and accident pre- 
vention committees); with labor (em- 
ployer and employee relations commit- 
tee). 

II—Sales: (publicity and 
motion committee). 

II1I—Operation: (local moving, pack- 
ing, shipping, storage, and auxiliary de- 
partment committees). 


sales pro- 








Position Wanted 


REFERABLY in Kansas 
City, Mo., by man with fif- 


teen years’ experience’ in 
warehousing in the South- 
west. 


Am familiar with the busi- 
ness in all its branches— 
household goods. merchan- 
dise _ distribution, freight 
lines, universal accounting, 
advertising, etc. 


Executive ability. Excel- 
lent references. Now em- 
ployed. 


Address Box T-869, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street. 
New York City. 





IV—Administration: (statistics com- 
mititee). 

V—Association: (membership commit- 
tee). 

The Philadelphia Chapter tackled its 
first definite subject under the new co- 
ordinated meeting-programs plan at the 
Elks Club on Oct. 13, at the business 
meeting following dinner and special en- 
tertainment. President Buell G. Miller 
presided and upwards of thirty members 
and guests were present. The subject 
for discussion was “Suggestions for In- 
creasing Moving Profits,” in accordance 
with the request of President Kennelly 
of the National, that all local associations 
feature “local moving” at their October 
meeting using the key topics of the 
N. F. W. A. summer meeting as a guide. 
Mimeographed sheets, outlining the va- 
rious angles of approach to the main 
subject, were passed among the members. 
The listing, in order, was as follows: 

1—Classification: (a) factors which 
may not be controlled by rules; (b) fac- 
tors which may be controlled by set rules. 

2.—Operation: (a) number of men on 
vans; (b) private vs. public garage; (c) 
sales-operating coordination; (d) book- 
ing hours: 8:00, 10:30, 1:00, 3:30, 6:00; 
(e) dispatcher’s follow-up. 

3—Truck Cost Record: (This was a 
reproduction of such a sheet). 
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4—-Selection of Equipment: Size, speed 
cost. 

5—Meeting “Small Mover” Competi- 
tion: (a) don’t knock a competitor—cus- 
tomers respect sportsmanship; (b) edu- 
cate the public to “thoughtful, careful 
service”; (c) “carry through” on com- 
plaints of overcharge, damage or faulty 
service; (d) invite criticism—when it 
comes, find a cure; (e) admit your faults. 

6—Sales Levels: (a) variation 
throughout country; (b) four to five- 
room apartment averages; (c) need for 
increases. 

7—Graduated Rate Scales: (a) a dis- 
count to the customer who adapts him- 
self to the warehousemen’s time; after- 
noon time; complaints on per hour mov- 
ings; (b) a discount to small movings; 
(c) rates according to declared value; 
(d) reductions between “peaks” during 
month; (e) classified truck personnel. 

8—Advantage of Tractor-Trailers. 

IY—Advertising Credit to Vans. 

10—Dispatch Efficiency: (a) central- 


ized control; (b) “Where are my 
trucks?” 

11—Removable Van Bodies. 

While not all the subdivisions and 


phases of the general subject were thor- 
oughly discussed, or findings made there- 
on, there were a number of interesting 
recommendations forthcoming and devel- 
opments brought out. For example, it 
was recommended that three men be a 
minimum on any van for a local mov- 
ing operation, it being agreed there would 
be no economy in having fewer than that 
number. With regard to the compara- 
tive advantage of the private and the 
public garage, the finding of the meeting 
was that this depends on the number 
of vehicles used by the warehouseman, 
and their age. As to favored booking 
hours, some members argued that 7:30 
a.m. instead of 8:00, and 12:30 instead 
of 1:00, would work out to better ad- 
vantage, except in the case of union em- 
ployees who might be obliged, under 
union rules, not to begin at the earlier 
hour. The value of carefully kept rec- 
ords of vans was brought out. 

In a lengthy discussion of the selection 
of equipment the opinion prevailed that, 
for a van of 1000 cu. ft. capacity, the 
right price would be from $6,000 to $7,- 
000; for one of 800 cu. ft., about $4,500; 
and for a van containing 600 cu. ft., any- 
where from $3,700 to $4,500. One mem- 
ber said it cost him $125 for painting a 
van body, with an extra amount for the 
lettering. It was also brought out that 
a good van body having the approved 
streamline form and low skirt would 
cost about $1,500. 

In was the consensus that the plan of 
coordinated meeting-programs is con- 
structive that it should provide improved 
ideas upon which to work for the future. 

—K. H. Lansing. 


N.F.LW.Avls Annual Is 
Deferred Until June 


Next June 20, 21, 22 and 23 have been 
selected for the 1932 convention of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. Hotel headquarters are yet to 
be designated. 
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Regulation of Trucks and 
Forwarders Is Foreseen in 
the I. C. C. Rate Decision 
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| Cortes warehousing’s viewpoint those 
portions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in Ex Parte 103 
(involving the railroads’ application for 
a 15 per cent freight rate increase), 
which deal with the railroads’ future, 
with truck competition and regulation, 
and with regulation of car forwarding 
companies, probably are more important 
than the revolutionary suggestion of a 
freight rate increase to be controlled by 
a pooling of revenues by the carriers. 

As this was written the railroads had 
not had time to discuss collectively the 
Commission’s suggestion for increasing 
their revenues by $100,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000 annually. Consequently there 
was no way of telling whether shippers 
actually would be faced with a freight 
rate increase or whether the Commis- 
sion’s plan was just another suggestion 
to go unheeded. 

While the Commission’s suggestion it- 
self is decidedly interesting, being the 
first time that such a pooling of revenue 
has been put forth as a means of sav- 
ing the railroads (excepting the recap- 
ture provisions of the interstate com- 
merce Act), its discussion of the situa- 
tion in which the railroads now find 
themselves is even more interesting. 

On reading the opinion, from which 
there was only one dissent—that of Com- 
missioner Tate, who objected only to the 
increased-rates plan and who concurred 
in all the discussion—the impression is 
gained that the Commission has doubts 
as to the necessity, or even desirability, 
of a rate increase at this time, save from 
the standpoint of bolstering railroad 
credit. 

The Commission concedes that, while 
railroad security owners seem to be over- 
pessimistic about the stability of rail- 
road credit, the situation is “ominous” 
and “has in it the element of panic.” 

“That it (the present situation) re- 
flects a present loss of confidence in and 
distrust of the railroad securities avail- 
able for marketing purposes, as a re- 
liable and stable investment, cannot be 
gainsaid,” the Commission said, “and if 
this distrust is prolonged for any con- 
siderable period of time the results are 
likely to be very serious, both in their 
immediate effect on the railroads them- 
selves and in their indirect effect upon 
the financial situation generally.” 


The Commission declared that in its 
belief the decline in freight traffic was 
due predominantly to the business de- 
pression. It said, however, that the dis- 
trust in railroad securities inspired by 
the effects of depression “has been much 
accentuated by the rather sudden awak- 
ening to the fact that the railroads are 
now faced by serious competition from 
other, largely new, and developing means 
of transportation.” 

“And,” the Commission added, “it has 
been further intensified by the wide- 


should 
“proper regulation in the public inter- 
est” of all forms of transportation which 
compete with the railroads, the Commis- 
sion said. 
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spread publicity which the railroads and 
the holders of securities have deemed 
necessary in the pursuit of restrictive 
and regulatory legislation for the other 
form of transportation and the proposed 
rate increase. The final result is that 
the situation now has in it the element 
of panic. 

“This overshadowing pessimism, like 
the optimism of 1928, is undue and will 
be corrected in the natural course of 
events. But in the meantime it is a 
fact that must be reckoned with. The 
question is whether a 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates is an effective, 
reasonable and lawful way to meet the 
situation.” 

Though admitting that the present 
outlook for railroad securities may be 
dark, the Commission expressed its con- 


Business Opportunity 
n= lease affording pub- 


licity, accessibility, low 
rental, in Holland Tube zone, 
New York City. 
Suitable: store display, 
offices, stocking, servicing for 
metropolitan and export dis- 


tribution. 
Building: 2 prominent 
street frontages. Receiving 


and shipping free from traflic 
interference. Six stories and 
basement, 25 by 100 ft.; 
large elevator; lift; chute; 
steam; heavy construction. 
Lecation: West Broadway 
through to North Moore 
Sireet (next door to Varick 
Street) between 7th and 8th 
Aves. subway stations, few 
feet to each. Post Office and 
Holland Tube at hand. 
Owner, Smith, 228 West 
Broadway, New York City. 


fidence in the railroads in a chapter of 
the decision devoted to “The Railroad 
Future.” 

“The railroads now furnish the back- 
bone and most of the other vital bones 


of the transportation system of the coun- 
try,” the Commission asserted, “and we 
believe this will be the situation for a 
long time to come. 
with the thought that they are doomed, 
in anything like the near future, to go 
the way of the stage coach and canal.” 


We are not impressed 


As to motor trucks, the Commission 


pointed out such competition was not a 
factor in previous cases before it involv- 
ing either general increases or general 
reductions in rates. 
form of competition which the railroads 
must face, the Commission said, though 
it should be regulated. 


Trucking is a new 


Congress and the State legislatures 
direct their attention to the 


“In this we include such restrictions 


on the size and weight of trucks and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Supreme Court Ruling on 
New Orleans Removals Law 
May Not Come for Months 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


S this issue of Distribution and Ware. 
housing went to press, no decision 
had been made by the United States Sy. 
preme Court as to issuance of a writ of 
certiorari in the case involving the New 
Orleans city ordinance requiring moving 
and transfer companies to report changes 
in addresses of customers for whom 
household effects are moved. 

If the Court decides to issue a writ of 
certiorari, it will summon the record 
from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, the 
Court next below the Supreme (€ urt, 
for review. 

If the writ is granted, the case wil! be 
set down for argument and briefs may 
be filed by opposing counsel. In that 
event, argument probably would not be 
held for several months and a final de- 
cision could not be expected for some 
months after argument. 

In passing on applications for writs 
of certiorari, the Supreme Court does 
not consider the merits of the case in- 
volved, but merely on whether the deci- 
sion of the lower Court is constitutional. 

—Stephens Rippe v. 


- sh 


New Philatelic Work 
by “D. and W.’s”’ Editor 


ISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUS- 

ING’S editor, Kent B. Stiles, has 
completed a book which will be published 
on Nov. 28 by Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Containing 70,000 words and 160 ilius- 
trations, it is titled “Geography and 
Stamps” and is the story of exploration, 
discovery and world expansion, from 
the days of Columbus and Toscanelli to 
the modern era of the partitioning of 
Africa and the exploits of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, as reflected by the designs of na- 
tions’ postal paper. Quoting the “blurb” 
on the book’s jacket: 

“It is something more than a tale of 
romance and valor and adventure, how- 
ever, for it offers unprecedented refer- 
ence material of unique value to stamp 
collectors and to those parents who en- 
courage their children’s interest in the 
educational hobby called stamp collect- 
ing. For the first time between two cov- 
ers appears here the essential informa- 
tion which identifies, geographically and 
politically, every stamp-issuing country 
of the past and present. Lost and for- 
gotten lands are rediscovered through 
their surviving postal paper; why they 
disappeared, and where they went, and 
what countries succeeded them and by 
what wars and what treaties—all this 
is told by Mr. Stiles, author of the popu- 
lar ‘Stamps—An Outline of Philately’ 
(Harper’s, 1929) and the stamp depart- 
ment editor of The American Boy— 
Youth’s Companion.” 

The book sells for $3. 
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A New Fork Type 
Machine Produced 
by Elwell - Parker 

\OR organizations which cannot utilize 
I the skids system for materials han- 
dling the Elwell-Parker Electrical Co., 
Cleveland, has developed a machine, with 
6000 pounds’ capacity, of the work type, 


fa pair of forks being applied to the front 


end of an electric lift truck platform. 
This truck is built to accommodate 


| either a battery or gas-electric unit for 


purposes, all operating safety 
and the electric controller, avoiding the 
use of either clutch or transmission, 
eliminating much wear and tear on the 
equipment with a consequent assurance 
of continuous operation. 

The truck is driven by motor through 
worm and gear; all power transmission 
parts between motor and wheel are heat- 
treated alloy steel except the phosphor 
bronze worm wheel. Nickel steel four 
bevel pinion differential, drop forged and 
ground differential cross, drop forged and 
ground brake wheel, drop forged differen- 
tial cage, molybdenum _ double-heat- 
treated drive shafts, chrome vanadium 
multi-heat-treated and ground universal 
joints and drop forged wheel driving 
clutch plates are features. The drive 
wheels are the largest used on electric 
industrial trucks—22 inches in diameter. 
The power plant is three point supported 
to accommodate it to uneven runways. 

The trail axle is likewise of the 
knuckle type and its 15 by 7 inch wheels 
steer as do those on the drive axle, so 
that the truck may be maneuvered in con- 
gested quarters by means of the hand 
wheel steer. This axle is centrally piv- 
oted so that the load forks in front of it 
are level even though the wheels are not 
on level floors. 


Broadly Adaptable 


The forks are made in various lengths 
and with varying spreads to accommo- 
date any material—sheet metal, castings, 
forging, boxed glass, sewer pipe, boxes, 
coils, bags, bales, barrels, reels, drums, 
paper rolls, crated machines, loaded skids 
or dump bodies; or they can be fitted 
with crane boom to handle motors and in 
assembly of machines. Also they stack 
stock to great heights. After the forks 
are thrust under the load it may be 
tilted back 30 degrees in a sufficiently in- 
clined position to carry safely to destina- 
tion, where load may be elevated five feet 
for tiering. 

When higher tiering is necessary, the 
uprights are made longer so that the 
fork carriage which travels in it may 
rise to greater heights. Where headroom 
is restricted, as in cars or through door- 
days, and it is desired to tier loads to 
great heights later, telescoping uprights 
will be furnished. 

The tilt and hoist features are accom- 
plished by one unit. The lift is by 
cable, while the positive tilt is by rack 
and pinion drive. Likewise the rack type 
provides for a positive forward tilt of up- 
rights of several degrees. Automatic 
limit switches used throughout. 
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Position Wanted 
\ / ITH high class ware- 


house. Any location. 
Sixteen years’ experience so- 
liciting, packing, cartage and 
shipping, household goods, 
by freight and van. Also 
merchandise experience, Chi- 
cago and Omaha. 


References furnished on 
application. 
Address Box W-475. care 


and Ware- 


39th 


of Distribution 
housing, 249 West 
Street, New York City. 


Improved “Jak-Tung”’ 

For warehouse and industrial use an 
improved “Jak-Tung” truck has been 
placed in production by the Howe Chain 
Co.. Muskegon, Mich. It is adaptable as 
hand truck or trailer and for the tem- 
porary storage of materials. 

This device is described in the 
organization’s Folder No. 129. 


Howe 
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W. F. Evans Heads 
Central - Michigan 
Merger in Detroit 


ONSOLIDATION of the Central De- 

troit Warehouse Co. and the Michi- 
gan Terminal Warehouse Corp., the 
plans for which were announced some 
months ago in Distribution and Ware- 
housing, was completed at a meeting of 
the interested executives in Detroit on 
Oct. 13. 

The merger creates one of the largest 
merchandise storage organizations in 
Michigan, with floor space exceeding 
500,000 sq. ft. The plants are located 
at Tenth and Fort Streets and Wyoming 
and Brandt Avenues. 

Wellington Evans, who was president 
of the Michigan Terminal, was elected 
president of the new firm, known as the 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. Law- 
rence J. Toomey and Frank W. Hutch- 
ings of the Union Guardian Co. were 


chosen vice-president and treasurer re- 
spectively. The secretatry is H. F. Taber, 
who was treasurer of the Michigan 
Terminal. To the board of directors 
were added Wellington F. Evans, E. E. 
Keller, Hal H. Smith and W. G. Lerchen. 








Millers on a Honeymoon 











Picture, taken at Atlantic City, N. J., of Buell G. Miller, president 
of the Miller North Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Miller, nee Lenna O. Allen, formerly cashier of Smith’s Transfer 


& Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


They were married in Wash- 


ington on Aug. 15 
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Regulation of Trucks and 
Forwarders Is Foreseen in 
the 1.C.C. Rate Decision 


(Continued from page 42) 


their lading, as public safety may dic- 
tate; such taxation of trucks and buses 
as may be necessary to impose upon 
them a fair share of the burden of the 
public highways which they use; such 
supervision of truck and bus common 
carrier lines as may be necessary to 
avoid destructive and wasteful competi- 
tion, and such regulation of their rates 
and service as the public interest may 
require.” 

That its report on the coordination 
of rail and motor service will be made 
public within a short time was forecast 
when the Commission said the report 
“is now in progress.” The data in the 
report, the Commission said, will be sup- 
plemented with specific recommendations 
for legislation. 

The car-forwarding companies, the 
Commission declared, present a situation 
in the transportation field which calls 
for public regulation. There seems to 
be no difference of opinion on that point, 
the Commission said. 

“It is not unlikely that the service 
performed by these companies can, with 
profit to the railroads and advantage to 
the country, be made a definite part of 
railroad service,” it said. 


The Spur of Adversity 


Recognizing that railroads face “new 
conditions which compel changes in 
methods of operation, manner of ser- 
vice and price policies,” the Commission 
went on: 

“It is a situation which frequently con- 
fronts private, competitive industries, 
and they have become accustomed to such 
readjustments by force of necessity. It 
is different with the railroads. Although 
they have never had a complete trans- 
portation monopoly, they have in the 
past occupied the field with sufficient 
exclusiveness so that, apart from com- 
petition with each other, their habits of 
thought are less flexible and not so well 
adapted to facing and meeting new com- 
petitive conditions. This they must now 
do. The spur of present adversity will 
no doubt help to that end.” 

In this connection the Commission de- 
clared that “foremost among the prob- 
lems to be solved is that presented by 
the passenger service.” It pointed out 
that, broadly speaking, the passenger 
service deficit would just about make up 
the amount of money ($450,000,000) 
which the railroads sought to obtain 
through the 15 per cent increase. 

“In other words,” the Commission 
continued, “if the carriers were able to 
conduct the passenger business as profit- 
ably as the freight business, they would 
even now, under adversity in a period 
of great depression, be earning enough 
to stabilize their credit situation. The 
freight business as a whole is doing 
reasonably well, present conditions con- 
sidered.” 

The Commiss‘on pointed out that much 
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more could be done in the way of pool- 
ing passenger train service, and that it 
might be advisable for some railroads 
to retire from the passenger business 
entirely. This situation, the Commis- 
sion declared, is “plainly in need of dras- 
tic attention.” 

“So far as freight service is concerned, 
the railroads have so many and so great 
inherent advantages of economy, par- 
ticularly in the case of the longer hauls 
and the heavier traffic, that we cannot 
believe that they will not be able to 
withstand the competition of the motor 
trucks,” the Commission said. 

“It may be that some traffic must per- 
manently be surrendered to the trucks, 
but for the most part it is traffic on 
which the railroads have always claimed 
that they lost money. To meet this sit- 
uation effectively, however, it is evident 
that radical changes in services and 
rates must be made. Means, mechanical 
and otherwise, of making the necessary 





Position Wanted 


BY young, intelligent, alert 
man qualified to take 
complete charge of a mod- 
ern household goods ware- 
house business. Am familiar 


with the business in all its 
branches. 
Age 30. Single. Prefer 


New York or New Jersey. 
Address Box V-374, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


charges in service are already beginning 
to appear in the foreground in rapidly 
increasing volume. 

“They will require trial and test to 
demonstrate their efficiency, but that 
some of them will at length pass through 
the experimental stage to successful 
adoption we have no doubt. So far as 
rates are concerned, it is clear that the 
present structure have developed under 
principles and theories which gave no 
thought to the competitive agencies of 
transportation which now exist. As a 
result the rates often open a coor to 
effective competition which might well 
be closed. It is evident that the traffic 
department must give new thought to 
the rate structure in the light of exist- 
ing conditions. 

“The new competitive conditions make 
it necessary, also, for the railroads to 
cooperate more efficiently with each other 
and reduce the waste, both in service 
and in rates, which has marked their 
own competition. That this waste is of 
very large proportions is clear. Many 
specific instances have been brought to 
our attention. That it can be minimized 
we also have no doubt, but that this will 
require a greater degree of cooperation 
than the railroad executives have yet 
been willing to put into practice is plain. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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November, 19 


Festival Impersonation 
of Lincoln Wins Trophy 
for the Lincoln Company 


TMHE Lincoln Storage Company, Cleye§ 


land, was awarded the first prize fo 
the most unique feature in the parag 
of the University Circle Festival jy 
Cleveland on Oct. 1. The entry wa 





planned by George A. Rutherford, preg. 


dent of the firm. 


The Lincoln organization has an ep. & 
ployee, Fred Owens, whose remarkabk § 
likeness in appearance and stature tp & 


President Lincoln has often been 


com. Be 


mented upon, and earned for him thf 


honor of posing as Abraham Lincoln fo 
Max Kalish, eminent Cleveland sculptor § 
who made a statue of the martyred presi. § 


dent. 

Fred Owens was again called on t 
play the part of Abraham Lincoln—this 
time to impersonate him driving up Ev. 
clid Avenue in an open Victoria, reenact: 


‘a LSet SANE re VETS 


pA Fae 3 be as er 


ing the scene of Feb. 15, 1861, when 


Abraham Lincoln visited Cleveland. 


In order to make this feature as near. F7 
ly accurate in detail as possible, Mr 
Rutherford did some advance research, 
finding exactly the type of conveyance, 
costume, harness and equipment authen- 


tic for the Civil War period. 


A beautiful trophy now graces the 





main office of The Lincoln Storage Com- & 


pany. 

But worth even more than this, one 
hundred thousand people who saw this 
feature in the University Circle Festival 
Pageant were impressed by its novelty 
and reminded of the name of the Lin- 
coln organization. 


Molan Organizes Lincoln 
Co.; Handbills Advertise 
“Storage Prices Slashed” 


OHN H. MOLAN, formerly secretary 
’ and operating manager of the Atlas 
Storage Warehouse Co., Philadelphia. 
and more recently with the Bell Storage 
Co., Camden, N. J., in charge of sales 
development, has announced the forma- 
tion of a new company, to be known as 
the Lincoln Storage Co. This, Mr. 
Molan says, will operate a moving, pack- 
ing and storage business in the bui ding 
at Powelton Avenue and Thirty-eighth 
Street, owned by Frederic E. Aaron and 
formerly occupied by the Powelton Co. 
The building had been vacant for about 
two years. 

Mr. Molan opened for business in the 
new quarters on Oct. 1. He says he 
plans to conduct in connection with the 
business a used furniture department, 
which will be a strong feature. He re: 
cently had handbills printed for distribu- 
tions, reading as follows: 

“STORAGE PRICES SLASHED! 
Clean, separate rooms in a large, mod- 
ern building. Be sure and get our rates 
before placing your order, for we know 
we can save you money. A eall at our 
warehouse will convince you that we are 
offering real BARGAIN PRICES for 
first-class protection. WHY PAY 
MORE?” 
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“flied Warehouses, Inc.” 


Is Organized by Ten Firms 
in Cities on Pacific Coast 


RTICLES of incorporation have been 
f\ granted by the State of California 
to the Allied Warehouses, Inc., with prin- 
cipal offices to be at 3625 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles. Permits have been 
sought to do business also in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The purpose of the new organization, 
comprising ten leading Pacific Coast 


i household goods storage firms, all mem- 


nae 2. 
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bers of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, is to effect recip- 
rocal arrangements with eastern ware- 
houses and under such arrangements to 
consolidate and coordinate solicitation 
and advertising, as well as record of 
reciprocal tonnage forwarded by mem- 
bers of the Allied group. 

Allied’s temporary president is Ray R. 
Sutton, secretary-treasurer of the Pasa- 


' dena Transfer & Storage Co., Pasadena, 

















Ray R. Sutton, Pasadena executive 


Allied 


as president of 
Warehouses, Inc. 


serving 


and a director of the N. F. W. A. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sutton: 

“One factor in the establishment of the 
Allied Warehouses is that much l.c.1. ton- 
nage is forwarded to the Pacific Coast 
unconsigned, and the forwarding ware- 
houses located in the East never receive 
credit or reciprocal shipment from any- 
one on the Pacific Coast, whereas the 
new organization urges all eastern ware- 
housemen to consign all shipments, re- 
gardless how small or whether sent via 
some forwarding company. 

“The Allied will favor no one freight 
forwarding company, as various mem- 
bers represent different ones; hence ship- 
ments may be consigned to specific ware- 
houses on the Pacific Coast, but via any 
agency the eastern shipper may desire.” 

Benjamin F. Ferris, manager of the 
Birch-Smith Fireproof Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, is temporarily secretary and 
treasurer of Allied. The vice-president 
Is yet to be selected. 


NEWS 


Allied’s charter members, in addition 
to the Pasadena and Birch-Smith organi- 
zations, are the Alhambra Transfer & 
Storage Co., Alhambra; Fidelity Fire- 
proof Storage, Los Angeles; Norton 
Fireproof Warehouse Co., Los Angeles; 
Redman Fireproof Warehouse  Co., 
Santa Monica; Becker Storage Co., San 
Francisco; Miller Fireproof Storage, San 
Francisco; Hayden Transfer & Storage 
Co., San Diego, and Valley Van & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Fresno. A number of 
membership applications is being consid- 
ered. 

Membership in the N. F. W. A. was 
not a requisite, according to Mr. Sutton, 
but “responsibility came first, ahead of 
other considerations,” and “no new mem- 
bers may be accepted into Allied without 
the mutual and unanimous consent of 
every member, no questions being asked 
should any objection be raised to a pro- 
posed new member.” Every member of 
Allied is a member also of the Califor- 
nia Van & Storage Association. 

It is planned in the coordinated adver- 
tising program that each member com- 
pany shall retain its present name. An 
insignia is being prepared which will be 
used in advertising and on letterheads 
and van signs. 


Walter E. Sweeting Weds 


NNOUNCEMENT is made 
-&% by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Francis Coulson of the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Lil- 
lian Elsie, to Walter Elwyn 
Sweeting, on Oct. 1 in Phila- 


delphia. 
Mr. Sweeting, nationally 
known in household goods 


warehousing, is president of 
the Atlas Storage Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia. He is 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and is a past di- 
rector of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Ass'n. 


New Ohio Firm 


The Fox Brothers Moving & Storage 
Co., Ine., Bratenahl, Ohio, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation, with a capital of 
50 shares of no par value stock, to do a 
moving and storage business. Headquar- 
ters, 722 East 105th Street, Cleveland. 
The incorporators are C. R. Fox, J. G. 
Freese and T. C. Clark. 


Atlas Opens a Terminal 


The Atlas Storage Co., Milwaukee, has 
established a motor freight terminal 
from which independently owned car- 
riers are operating on a daily delivery 
schedule. In the short time this terminal 
has been open, it has been used by mo- 
tor freight lines operating to points as 
far distant. as Chicago, Akron, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England. 
Goods go forward by both motor truck 
and freight car. 


Kennelly, in Magazine 
Article, Humanizes_ the 
Job of the Moving Man 


| ARTIN H. KENNELLY, president 
1 of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and president of 
the Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co., Chicago, 
is the author of an article, “It All Comes 
Out on Moving Day,” in the October 
issue of The American Magazine. 

“From the executive chair of a busy 
Chicago office I have directed the move- 
ment of thousands of families from old 
homes into new ones,” he says in his in- 
troduction. “I have brushed against 
every angle of human nature.” 

From that starting point Mr. Kennelly 
goes on to tell how and why “the moving 
man’s day is a compound of hustle, 
bustle, muscle, and sentiment, with hints 
of tragedy, some tears, and plenty of 
first-rate comedy”’—a first-hand account, 
based on years of experience, of the mov- 
ing man’s job and of the reactions of 
husbands and wives. 

For the business, as he points out, 
takes the moving man “behind the 
scenes’? where he can “see deep into the 
circumstances and lives of strangers,” 
and “you can’t pull a fabric apart with- 
out discovering what it is made of.” He 
writes: 

“Willingly or not, we see drama played 
out, run onto tale-telling situations. We 
come to know people as they really are.” 

So the moving man must be close- 
mouthed. As Mr. Kennelly phrases it: 

“T remember, when I was a small boy, 
the excitement that always attended the 
arrival in our street of a big horse- 
drawn van, painted red, and bearing on 
its sides a lifelike picture of Betsy Ross 
making the American Flag. We young- 
sters would stand around while goods 
were being moved in or out of a neigh- 
bor’s house and stare at that picture. 

“Of course, the van man’s object was 
to attract attention to his equipment, 
and he was successful. But when I grew 
up and went into the moving business 
myself, it seemed to me I could suggest 
a far more appropriate symbol for a 
household moving van. It would be those 
three little monkeys that sit huddled to- 
gether and pantomime the motto, ‘Hear 
nothing, see nothing, tell nothing.’ 

“Any experienced moving man will 
know what I mean.”’ 

And Mr. Kennedy goes on to tell, by 
citing actual incidents, just what he 
means by hear nothing, see nothing, tell 
nothing. It is an article replete with 
human interest and humor and should 
give the American public a fresh insight 
into furniture warehousing. 


Stodghill Honored 


W. L. Stodghill, manager of the Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Inc., was elected 
president, on Oct. 5, of the Motor Truck 
Club of Kentucky. This organization, 
with about 350 members, includes firms, 
in many lines of business, which operate 
commercial vehicles. 
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Regulation of Trucks and 
Forwarders Is Foreseen in 


the I.C.C. Rate Decision 


(Concluded from page 44) 


Such cooperation, which we believe the 
times make essential, would also be of 
great advantage in carrying on adequate 
research and experimentation. 

“The record shows that in the past 
decade the railroads have made great 
strides in improving their service and 
at the same time operating with greater 
efficiency and economy. But what they 
have done in this direction has largely 
followed lines which developed under 
conditions different from those which now 
prevail, and it has been characterized 
by a continual intensifying of their own 
competition. At a time when, as an 
industry, they have new enemies to face, 
their warfare with each other has grown 
more bitter, so that economies in opera- 
tion have been offset in part by the 
growth of competitive waste.” 


Motor Competition 


The Commission pointed out how com- 
petitive forces—trucks, pipe lines and 
water lines—have cut into rail traffic. 
Of trucks, the Commission said: 

“Movement by truck is a new form 
of competition which has been develop- 
ing with great rapidity. It has been 
principally effective on less-than-carioad 
traffic and relatively short hauls of such 
commodities as_ livestock, cotton, ce- 
ment, sand and gravel, gasoline, fruits 
and vegetables, and general merchandise; 
but it is continually extending to more 
and more traffic, and for longer dis- 
tances, as trucks and trailers are en- 
larged and highways improved. 

“At present it is aided by prevailing 
low prices for gasoline and rubber and 
the over-supply of labor. In addition 
to rates, advantages which it offers to 
the shipper are in rapid and flexible ser- 
vice, store-door receipt and delivery, 
the transportation at carload rates of 
much smaller lots than are possible by 
railroad, and elimination of costly rail- 
road packing requirements. 

“The carriers introduced evidence to 
show that it would be feasible for the 
trucks to divert only a comparatively 
small amount of additional tonnage, even 
if rates were increased. But without 
exaggerating the menace of this form 
of competition, we are convinced that 
the carriers have underrated it, and 
that its possibilities are materially 
greater than they are prepared to con- 
cede.” 

In addition to the competing modes of 
transportation, the Commission pointed 
out, a high level of freight rates has a 
tendency to localize industry and impel 
the use of substitute products. 

“It is the long-haul producer demand- 
ing the maximum of transportation ser- 
vice who suffers most severely from high 
rates,” the Commission said. “The ad- 
vantage of the short-haul producer is 
greatly accentuated, and in consequence 
a tendency rapidlv develops to relocate 
plants or establish branch plants and 


NEWS 


warehouses. And these new plants or 
subsidiary means of distribution are in- 
evitably located, not only with a view 
to shortening the haul, but also with an 
eye to competitive waterway and truck 
opportunities. That such a tendency in 
industry is rapidly developing, the evi- 
dence before us plainly indicates. 

“However sympathetic one may be 
with the plight of the railroads and their 
need for additional revenue, such sym- 
pathy cannot with benefit to any one be 
carried to the point of a refusal to rec- 
ognize and face facts. The facts set 
forth above show beyond question that 
there are elements of plain peril to the 
railroads in such an increase in freight 
rates as they propose at the present time. 
The chief dangers are (1) that at a 
time when transportation costs are of 
vital consequence to every industry it 
will stimulate new competitive forces al- 
ready rapidly developing; (2) that it will 
alienate or impair the friendly feeling 
toward the railroads on the part of the 
people of the country which is essential 
to adequate legislation for their protec- 
tion and the proper regulation of all 
forms of transportation in the public 
interest, and (3) that it will disturb 
business conditions and an already shell- 
shocked industry, and accelerate the ten- 
dency toward a localization of produc- 
tion. 


“It should be borne in mind that traf- 
fic once lost to a competitive agency is 
far more difficult to regain than it is 
to hold before it is lost. And it should 
also be noted that disturbance to indus- 
try would be caused, not only by the 
immediate increase in charges, but also 
by the slow process of inevitable re- 
adjustment to a lower level of rates 
which would be necessary in many in- 
stances, and which the railroad execu- 
tives themselves concede that they an- 
ticipate.” 

The Commission also indicated its be- 
lief that the railroads actually had not 
made a good case in presenting their plea 
for a 15 per cent increase. It pointed 
out that the railroads failed to put any 
traffic officers on the witness stand, 
though shippers asked to have them. The 
excuse offered by the carriers, that such 
a procedure would have unduly pro- 
longed the hearings, the Commission said, 
was not an adequate answer. 

As to the rate-increase plan suggested 
by the Commission, the carriers have 
been given until Dec. 1 to accept or 
reject it. The increases allowed would 
be limited to a period ending March 31, 
1933, their continuance beyond that time 
to depend on conditions existing at that 
time. The revenues from the increases 
would have to be placed in a common 
pool, administered by the railroads, from 
which the weaker roads could obtain 
funds with which to meet their fixed 
charges. 

Details of the pooling plan were left 
to the railroads to work out, but the 
plan would have to receive the Commis- 
sion’s approval. If the carriers reject 
the plan, there will be no increase in 


freight rates. 
—Stephens Rippey. 
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Returns 
Warehousing: Manager 
of Brooklyn Company 


Milbauer 


YHARLES MILBAUER, | nationa]) 


Pines ah ele 


y 
\a 
_ 





A known in merchandise and househol ® 
goods warehousing and in the forwari. 


ing business, became associated, on O¢ 
1, with the South Eleventh Street War. 
house Corporation, Brooklyn, as map. 
ager. The organization operates th 
property of the old Mollenhauer Suga 


Refinery—approximately 150,000 squay: 3 
feet of space located on the Brookly 
waterfront. 5 

Organizer and first president of thf 


Newark 
bauer has had a long business 
housing. 
general eastern manager of the 





Charles 
entered 
manager of firm in Brooklyn 


has re- 
general 


Milbauer, who 


warehousing as 


Continental Freight Co.; general eastern 
agent of the Green Bay & Western Rail- 
road Co.; manager of the Shupe Ter- 
minal, now the Lincoln Terminal Cor- 
poration, Kearny, N. J.; manager of the 
Port Newark Army Base, now the Mer- 
cur Corporation, at Port Newark, N. J.; 
and, from February of 1928 until May 
of 1931, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad, Hoboken, N. J. 


M.C. Wood Becomes Secretary 


Ralph J. Wood, president of the Lin- 
coln Warehouse Corporation, Chicago, 
announces that A. C. Dengler is _ no 
longer identified with the firm, of which 
he was secretary. Mr. Wood’s son, Mor- 
rison C. Wood, the company’s treasurer, 
is now also secretary. 


B. F. Redman, president of the Red- 
man Fireproof Storage Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of Governor Dern’s committee for 
the relief of the unemployed. 


(N. J.) Traffic Club, Mr. Mj. 2 
career fee 
identified with transportation and ware f 
At various times he has been § © 
rans. 
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Rail Carriers Assail 
“Free Storage’? by the 
Federal Barge Lines 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


HE much discussed “free storage” of 

sugar by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration in its warehouses at Birming- 
port and Holt, Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., 
loomed large during oral arguments be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers Aitchison, Porter and Tate on Oct. 
8. The arguments were in I. & S. Docket 
3534, which involves cancellation of 
rates on sugar via the barge line from 
New Orleans and Mobile to the South- 
east, and in Docket 23836, Savannah 
Sugar Refining Co. et al. v. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, et al. 

The nature of both cases was set forth 
in Distribution and Warehousing for Sep- 
tember, p. 52. 

C. R. Hillyer, appearing for the 
Savannah Sugar Refining Co., character- 
ized the sugar storage as “absolutely 
free.” 

“The charge of one and a quarter 
cents per 100 pounds made by the barge 
lines is shown in their tariff as a stop- 
page charge and not a storage charge,” 
Mr. Hillyer said. “The storage services 
and facilities are given away without 
any charge whatever.” 

He pointed out that the universal 
transit charge on railroads in the 
southeastern part of the country is 2% 
cents per 100 pounds. This charge, he 
said, had been found reasonable by the 
Commission. It does not cover any stor- 
age at all, he said. 

“The barge line is not above the law,” 
he continued. “It cannot give away its 
services. There is nothing in the law 
to countenance any such engine of op- 
pression. No one can compete against 
such service as the barge line is giving.” 

Mr. Hillyer called the commissioners’ 
attention to the $75,000 per year which 
the barge line is paying for rent in 
Memphis. None of this cost, he said, is 
included in the barge line’s computation 
of the cost of rendering the storage ser- 
vices. 

He referred to testimony given in a 
previous case before the Commission by 
W. M. Hough, traffic manager for the 
barge line, in which Mr. Hough said 
the storage of sugar in the warehouse 
was merely “incidental.”” He then pro- 
duced photographs of the storage ware- 
houses at Birmingport and Holt which 
had been introduced in evidence in the 
present case. These photographs showed 
the warehouses were filled with sugar 
in all kinds of packages. 

“There are fifty different kinds of 
sugar stored in these warehouses,” Mr. 
Hillyer said. “Records must be kept 
of all of it; the warehouses must be 
kept heated to prevent the sugar from 
becoming damp, and when orders come 
from the refiners it is the barge line 
which fills them by moving out the sugar 
in storage there. Yet not one of these 
items of expense is counted in the barge 
line’s computation of its costs.” 


BARGE LINE “FREE STORAGE” 


Mr. Hillyer and H. L. Walker, attor- 
ney for the Southern Railway and other 
carriers, relied strongly on a decision of 
the Commission handed down in 1929 in 
a case brought by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation against the railroads seek- 
ing differential rates between New Or- 
leans and Mobile and various points in 
the Southeast (151 I. C. C. 126). 

In that case there was some discussion 
of the storage accorded by the barge line 
to sugar at Memphis, Birmingport and 
Holt, which then was entirely free. The 
Commission held that where free storage 
was provided by the barge line in con- 
nection with barge-rail rates, the barge- 
rail rates should be no lower than the all- 
rail rates. The Commission then said: 

“Where the barge line performs free 
storage in transit on sugar, an additional 
element of expense is added to the cost 
of its service which we have on this rec- 








A.W.A. “Free Storage” 
Complaint to Be Argued 
Nov. 12 Before I. C. C. 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING'’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


RAL argument in _ the 
American Warehouse- 
men’s Association’s complaint 
(Docket 23510) against the 
Government’s Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, involving 
the Federal barge lines’ 
alleged free storage of sugar 
at Memphis, Birmingport 
and Holt, has been assigned 
for 10 A. M., Nov. 12, before 
Chairman Brainerd and 
Commissioners McManamy 
and Lee of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The argument will be held 
in the Commission’s offices in 
this city. 

—Stephens Rippey. 





ord no means of appraising and which 
may, for all we know, entirely offset the 
lesser cost of the barge service as com- 
pared with rail service. 

“Furthermore, this free storage-in- 
transit arrangement apparently increases 
the value of the barge-rail service so that 
it is practically as desirable as through 
all-rail service. In other words, the priv- 
ilege of storing free at the end of the 
barge haul and shipping out by rail at 
any time within the limit of one year 
apparently overcomes the disadvantage 
incident to the slow movement by barge. 
This being the situation, so far as we 
can determine it on this record, no suffi- 
cient justification has been shown for 
any differential in barge-rail rates which 
are coupled with the privilege of free 
storage in transit.” 

Mr. Hillyer declared that the Com- 
mission already had decided in that case 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Barge Lines Being 
Operated at a Loss 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’sS 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 





—— compiled by the bureau of § 


statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and recently made publie, 
giving selected financial and operating 
data of water carriers for the year 1930, 
provide cold comfort for advocates of 
Government in business as exemplified 
by the Federal barge lines. 

The figures, indeed, show the Federal 
barge lines enjoyed a net income of 
$46,767 for the year 1930, while al! but 
three of thirteen other water carriers 
plying the Mississippi River (subject to 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission) showed red ink figures for 
the same year. 

But the figures fail to tell the whole 
story. The Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, while proudly announcing a net in- 
come in black when its competitors show 
their “incomes” in red, neglects to men- 
tion such trivial details as that its op- 
erating expenses do not include taxes 
and that it pays no interest on the $20, 
000,000 it has invested in the costly ex- 
periment. 


Private Operators 

The American Barge Line Co., which 
handled 301,148 tons of freight in 1930, 
as contrasted with 1,424,477 handled by 
the Federal Barge Lines, reported a defi- 
cit of $36,391 for the year. A deficit 
of $9,176 was reported by the West- 
wego Petroleum Barge Line, Inc., the 
next largest water carrier reporting. 
This lines handled 40,354 tons of cargo. 
The greatest deficit of all, however, was 
reported by the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line for the three months ended Dee. 
31, 1930. During this short period the 
Mississippi Valley lost $117,075. 

Of the privately operated lines which 
reported actual earnings, not one ex- 
ceeded $4,000. For the period Sept. 15 
to Dec. 31, 1930, the Beardslee Launch 
& Barge Service, Inc., reported a _ net 
income of $3,779. The net income of 
the Mozelle Packet Co. for the entire 
year totaled $819, and that of the 
Natchez & Louisiana Railway Transfer 
Co., $3,482. 

Not one of the privately operated lines 
declared a dividend for 1930. 

At any rate, Gen. Ashburn has shown 
a profit for 1930—and that, apparently, 
is all that is necessary. 


—Stephens Rippey. 





Parker Discusses 
Contract Law for 
the Warehouseman 


(Concluded from page 24) 


against one does not bar the right to a 
judgment against the other. We 
think in that view of the case the plain- 
tiff [trucking company] had the right 
to pursue his remedy in its entirety 
against the Commercial Casualty Com- 
pany, and if the Commercial Casualty 
Company paid, it would have a right to 
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contribution against the Travelers’. 
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L.C.L. Pick-Up Service 
Is Now Effective in the 
Southwestern Territory 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


OTOR truck pick-up and delivery 
\ service on less carload shipments 
is now an established fact on some 100 
railroads operating in the southwestern 
part of the country. Tariff schedules 
providing such service became effective 
on Oct. 1 after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused to suspend Agent 
Johanson’s tariff 88, I. C. C. No. 23818. 

A number of protests were received 
by the Commission against the proposed 
service, details of which were given in 
Distribution and Warehousing for Octo- 
tober, p. 44. While no formal protest 
was made by the railroads of the North- 
west, it is understood they were hoping 
for a suspension because the pick-up and 
delivery service resulted in lower l.c.l. 
rates on many shipments. The north- 
western carriers, it is understood, did 
not want this lower-rate wedge inserted 
in the I.c.l. rate structure. 

Briefly, the Johanson tariff provides 
for free pick-up and delivery service on 
all l.c.l. shipments handled a distance 
of approximately 300 miles or less. Ship- 
pers who deliver their own goods to sta- 
tions will be granted an allowance of five 
cents per 100 pounds, provided they file 
claim for it. No allowance, however, is 
granted at destination. 

No free service will be performed on 
high explosives, cotton or cotton linters 
and livestock, nor will it be granted on 
shipments originating in or destined to 
points beyond the southwestern lines’ ter- 
ritory. On such traffic a charge of 10 
cents per 100 pounds will be made. 

The territory in which the new ser- 
vice is effective includes Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri (south of the Missouri river), 
parts of Colorado and New Mexico, and 
the cities of East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In refusing to suspend the new ser- 
vice, the Commission has given at least 
its'informal approval to another scheme 
of coordination of rail and truck service. 
The service, of course, is subject to for- 
mal complaint, but in declining to sus- 
pend the Johanson tariff when several 
protests had been lodged against it, the 
Commission has indicated its attitude to- 
ward attempts to coordinate the two 
most important forms of transportation. 


The “Blue Streak’’ 


On the same day the new pick-up and 
delivery service became effective, the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad announced 
a revolutionary l.c.l. freight service which 
is said to give “with safety, dependabil- 
ity and economy the speed which the 
motor truck vainly endeavors to give.” 

The new service of the Cotton Belt 
provides coordinated rail and motor truck 
delivery service, giving overnight deliv- 
eries within a 590-mile radius from St. 
Louis. The new “Blue Streak,” which 


provides this hitherto unheard of service, 


NEWS 


‘“jettisons the conventions and taboos of 
railroading,” according to a statement 
issued by John R. Turney, vice-president 
in charge of traffic. 

“It is powered by passenger locomo- 
tives,” according to Mr. Turney. “The 
maximum consist is 18 cars. It is carded 
as first-class, making it the peer of any 
train on the road and, while it trans- 
ports nothing but l.c.l. merchandise, it 
distributes merchandise in carloads. 

“Leaving St. Louis after the close of 
the business at 5:30, it will race 400 
miles to Pine Bluff in 10 hours. Before 
noon it will be in Shreveport, 590 miles 
away. In that distance it makes seven 
stops to drop cars of merchandise. At 
each stop a fleet of trucks awaits it. 
Through train and truck coordination, 
merchandise sold in St. Louis today will 
be ready for sale before noon tomorrow 
over the store counters in Memphis and 
all points served by the Cotton Belt in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

“Tt is the railroad’s answer to the 
demand of modern business, and unques- 
tionably will prove to be the forerunner 
of a new strain of freight trains.” 


—NStephens Rippey. 


Position Wanted 


B* young man, 30 years 
old, with six years’ ex- 
perience estimating and sol- 
iciting in Chicago. Possesses 
initiative and ability. Best 
references. Now employed. 
Will go North, East or West. 
Address Box Z-778, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
’ 


Arthur Smith Heads 
Business Federation 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ARTHUR CLARENDON SMITH, 
- vice-president and_ secretary of 
Smith’s Transfer & Storage Company, 
1313 U Street, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Federation of Business Men’s 
Associations of Washington, D. C. 

The Federation came into existence 
at the Logan Hotel here on Oct. 16, 
when representatives of leading busi- 
nessmen’s organizations met at dinner 
to organize a plan for cooperative effort 
in the promotion of business ethics and 
for the furtherance of the objectives of 
the several clubs, it was explained. 

Mr. Smith, who is a nationally known 
warehouseman, attended as representa- 
tive of the Central Businessmen’s Asso- 


ciation, of which he is president. 
—James J. Butle~ 


; 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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Mooney Opens Terminal 
Boston; Overnight 
Service via Railroad 

(eos is made by Ed- 
-\ ward G. Mooney, president of the 
Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co., 
Hartford, Conn., that this organization, 
already operating warehouses in Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, Conn., and Spring- 
field, Mass., has established a terminal 
on Northern Avenue, directly opposite 
the Merchants & Miners’ pier, in Boston. 

“Effective Oct. 1,” according to Mr. 
Mooney, “we have our own equipment in 
Boston and are operating daily serivce to 
and from Boston and all Connecticut 
points. We operated a similar service 
for the past fifteen years in connection 
with the Boston & Springfield Despatch, 
but this service is new in the respect 
that we are now operating independently. 
We are doing this because competition 
has been so keen that in order to meet 
competitors’ rates it was necessary that 
we operate independently, as there was 
not sufficient revenue in the transporta- 
tion dollar at the present time for two 
companies to participate in the earnings. 

“There is room for three cars at the 
platform and we load cars for Boston 
and Hartford, at the terminals at Boston 
and the warehouse at East Hartford, 
each night. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad then gives an over- 
night service. Cars are pulled off their 
respective sidings between 7.30 and 8.00 
p.m., and placed ready for unloading 
shortly after 5.00 a.m.—sometimes be- 
fore this hour. This gives us the ad- 
vantage of an overnight service, enabling 
us to compete with the motor truck car- 
riers. We are able to handle a volume of 
business, irrespective of tonnage, one way 
or the other. We do not have to load 
both ways in order that equipment is 
not returned empty. 

“Under the new set-up, together with 
the distribution that we have from our 
warehouses at Hartford, Bridgeport and 
Springfield, together with a daily motor 
truck service to Worcester and other 
Massachusetts cities, we are in a position 
to render service for distribution that is 
practically unequalled by any motor 
truck company operating in our partic- 
ular vicinity.” 

The terminal operating organization 
in Boston is called the Hartford Des- 
patch Co., and Mr. Mooney stated that it 
should be understood that he was not en- 
tering the warehouse business in Boston. 
“This is strictly a freight movement,” 
he said, “and we are catering to our own 
service between Boston and Connecticut 
points and points in western Massachu- 
setts.” He added: 

“The warehouseman must either con- 
trol or have ironclad working arrange- 
ments with motor freight lines; other- 
wise they are going to come into the 
warehouse field.” 


in 


C. D. Coggeshall, president and owner 
of the Federal Storage & Van Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has taken over the active man- 
agement of the firm. 
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Rail Carriers Assail 
“Free Storage’ by the 
Federal Barge Lines 


(Concluded from page 48) 


what it was being asked to decide in the 
present case. 

“All we ask,” he said, “is that the 
Commission stick by its former decision, 
as nothing has occurred since that time 
to controvert that decision.” 

Speaking for the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Nuel D. Belnap stressed 
the “disadvantages” of shipping sugar 
by barge and declared that the barge 
line could not hope to hold this or any 
other traffic if the spread between the 
barge-rail rates and the all-rail rates 
were narrowed. 

“As far as the owner of the sugar is 
concerned,” he said, “the sugar is frozen 
during the shipping period; he can’t sell 
it and he can’t divert it to obtain a bet- 
ter market.” 

He said the only difference between 
sugar moving via the barge line through 
to destination and that stored in that the 
latter is laid on the floors of the ware- 
houses instead of being loaded into cars. 

“It costs 40 cents per ton to take 
sugar out of the barges and put it in 
cars for further shipment,” he said. “‘The 
cost is the same if the sugar is placed 
in the warehouses. The only difference 
is in the rehandling when the sugar is 
taken from the storage pile and placed 
in the cars.” 

The cost of this rehandling, he said, 
was 15 cents per ton, whereas the barge 
line charged shippers a minimum of 25 
cents per ton. This gives the barge line 
a “profit, if you call it that,” of 10 cents 
per ton, he said. In addition, Mr. Belnap 
pointed out that the shippers of sugar 
by barge must pay insurance on his cargo 
and must pay the interest on the value 
of the sugar while it is en route. 

All these charges against sugar, he 
said, aggregated 5% cents per 100 
pounds, while the difference between 
the barge-rail rate and the all-rail rate 
was only 7 to 9 cents per 100 pounds. 
Any increase in the charge via the barge 
line, he said, would drive the business 
away from it. 

Mr. Belnap declared that shippers us- 
ing the barge line face handicaps of 
service not faced by all-rail shippers. 
The service, he said, is uncertain and it 
“messes up” the business arrangements 
of shippers by its slowness. Damage to 
the shipments also is greater when the 
barge line is used, he said. 


He scoffed at the argument of the rail 
lines that, by storing their sugar at Bir- 
mingport, Holt or Memphis, the refiners 
overcome the natural handicaps of barge 
line slowness. He said Examiner Charles 
W. Berry, in his proposed report, had 
found the difference in time was only 
about a half-day in favor of sugar moved 
out of storage as against that moved di- 
rect from New Orleans or Mobile by rail. 
This slight difference, Mr. Belnap said, 
does not overcome the barge line’s handi- 
caps. 

Replying to a question by Commis- 
sioner Tate, Mr. Belnap said the barge 


BARGE LINE “FREE STORAGE” 


line did not use private warehouses for 
storing sugar at the three points in- 
volved because there were no private 
warehouses on the river banks which 
could be used. 

“If there were,” he said, “we would 
be glad to use them.” 

Arguing against the storage charge, 
Mr. Walker declared that if the Com- 
mission approves it in this case the barge 
line is prepared to inaugurate it on cof- 
fee and any other traffic which might 
want to have the benefit of “free stor- 
age.” 

Mr. Belnap denied this, declaring that 
no such evidence was in the record, and 
that the railroads were merely trying 
to “seare” the Commission into deciding 
in their favor. He said the record con- 
cerned only sugar. 

Mr. Walker said if the barge line puts 
in “free” storage of other commodities, 
“we might as well close down our rail- 
road from New Orlears up the Mis- 
sissippi.”’ 

“We think this storage in transit de- 
prives us of our fair share of the traffic 
from the Gulf ports to the Southeast,” 
Mr. Walker said. 

He declared that the service to con- 
sumers on sugar stored in the barge line 
warehouses was superior to the service 
that could be given by all-rail movement 
direct from New Orleans. Naturally, 
he said, the consumer would use the 
route affording the lower rate, which 
also has the added advantage of better 
service. 

“There is evidence in this record which 
shows that refiners store sugar in New 
Orleans awaiting sale,” Mr. Walker said. 
“Naturally they would rather have their 
sugar in free storage while en route to 
Memphis or Birmingport, as well as the 
additional advantage of lower storage 
charges at those points.” 

He said the railroads had not entered 
the case to attempt to prove the inade- 
quacy of the storage charges, but that he 
must call the commissioners’ attention to 
the fact that the 15 cents per ton cost 
claimed by the barge line includes only 
the wages of laborers and contained no 
item of supervision or overhead. 

Mr. Walker pointed to contradictory 
testimony given by Mr. Hough. In 1928, 
when the warehouse facilities were be- 
ing constructed, he said, Mx. Hough tes- 
tified before the Commis##@® that, unless 
they were used for ' of sugar, 
they would be practically © Later, 
Mr. Walker said, Mr. gh testified 
that the storage of suggr was “merely 
incidental.” 

“It looks like a quarter of a million 
of the public’s funds has been spent to 
provide facilities for storage of sugar 
at Birmingport and Holt,” he concluded. 

Mr. Belnap disputed the statement that 
$250,000 had been spent for storage fa- 
cilities alone. He said the barge line’s 
cost figures did not include any overhead 
because the overhead would be just the 
same whether or not sugar were stored 
or moved through the warehouses for 
immediate reshipment. He declared the 
storage charge was not a burden on other 
traffic, but that the barge line made a 
profit on it.—Stephens Rippey. 
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Committee Opinion Divided 
Regurding the Barge Lines 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


MAJORITY of the inland water trans. 
portation committee of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has submitted a report to the board of 
directors of the Chamber recommending 
changes in the existing law to permit 
transfer of parts of the barge lines now 
operated by the Inland Waterways Cor. 
poration to private operators under cop. 
ditions to assure continuance of service. 
A minority of the committee, while 
favoring eventual private operation, be- 
lieved the lines on the entire Mississippi 
system should be dealt with as a unit and 
that Government operation should be con- 
tinued until channels, terminals and joint 
routes and rates have been completely 
established. 

The report will not be made public 
until, or unless, it is adopted by the 
board at its next regular meeting, to be 
held on Nov. 20 and 21 at Buffalo. The 
inland water transportation committee's 
report is one of a number which have 
been in active preparation during the 
past few months by various committees 
of the Chamber and should be of unusual 
interest to warehousemen who believe 
the sooner Uncle Sam gets rid of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge lines the bet- 
ter it will be for everybody concerned. 

—Stephens Rippey. 





Hiner Starts Suit 
to Compel Arrests 


\ 7ARD B. HINER, president of the 

Red Ball Transit Co., Indianapolis, 
operating moving vans, filed suit in the 
Cireuit Court in Indianapolis on Oct. 7 
to mandate Frank Mayr, Jr., Indiana’s 
secretary of state, to arrest all Florida, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Oklahoma motor- 
ists entering Indiana without Indiana 
license plates. 

The complaint sets forth that the four 
States refused to recognize Indiana plates 
and were arresting motorists who failed 
to purchase plates of those States. 

“IT have taken this stand,’ Mr. Hiner 
was quoted as saying, “because I think 
it is embarrassing to our secretary of 
state to take action, and if this mandate 
is granted it will settle the whole license 
war in five days. This war has cost In- 
diana citizens more than $1,000,000 and 
at the same time citizens of other States 
were enjoying the free usage of Indiana 
reads.” 


Seattle Changes 


James A. Walker, formerly president 
of the Reliable Transfer & Storage Co., 
Seattle, is now president of the Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co. of that 
city. 

A. J. Hamilton, formerly manager of 
the Seattle office of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Co., has succeeded Mr. Walker 
as president of the Reliable. 
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Neeser and Morgan Head 
Unemployment Committees 


OHN G. NEESER, president of the 

Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 
Co. New York, and William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., president of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage Co., 
New York, have accepted committee 
chairmanships in the activities of the 
New York Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee’s division of commerce 
and industry. Mr. Neeser, who is a di- 
rector of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, heads the gen- 
eral warehousemen’s committee, and Mr. 
Morgan heads the cold storage ware- 
house committee. 

Every prospect in the two warehouse 
groups will, wherever possible, be inter- 
viewed personally, and reports’ sub- 
mitted on the interviews, according to 
the announced plan for the campaign; 
such efforts, while scattered city-wide, 
will be coordinated and carried on in a 
carefully systematized way. 





Trade Merger 


The Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa., has purchased the industrial 
division of the Lakewood Engineering 
Co. Hereafter the Lakewood tier trucks, 
electric trucks, trailers, skids and in- 
dustrial cars will be made at Easton. 


NEWS 








Position Wanted 


N American, well educated, 
’<& 36 years old, who speaks 
reads and writes Spanish, and 
who has sold diversified mer- 
chandise in the United States 
and South America, and who 
is a good correspondent with 
executive ability— 

Would like to take over 
the sale or distribution of a 
firm doing business in the 
Los Angeles territory, or take 
charge of distribution from 
Los Angeles stock. 


Moderate salary or any 
other’ satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Can furnish best ref- 


erences. 

Address Box F-213, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


Freight-Handling Pamphlet 


“Handling Freight at Lower Costs In- 
creases Railroad Profits” is the title of 
a twelve-page illustrated pamphlet issued 
by the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. 


ol 


Wisconsin Court Upholds 
Milwaukee’s Assessment 
on Terminal’s Property 


fi Wisconsin Supreme Court at 
Madison on Oct. 13 decided that the 
warehouses operated in Milwaukee by 
the Terminal Warehouse Co. are taxable 
at the city rate. The Court overruled 
the appeal of the firm that the ware- 
houses were part of the interstate rail- 
way property and that therefore they 
were taxable only at the State rate, which 
is considerably lower than the city rate. 

The Terminal argued that the land on 
which the warehouses are located was 
owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Co. up to 1926, at which 
time the road went into the hands of 
receivers and leased the land to the Ter- 
minal for fifty years, provided it would 
build on the property a warehouse cost- 
ing $150,000. 

The Terminal said it had outgrown 
this warehouse by 1927 and leased an- 
other parcel of land from the railroad 
on condition that the Terminal would 
build a four-story warehouse thereon. In 
1930 the city of Milwaukee assessed 
these properties at $387,500 and at- 
tempted to collect taxes on the basis of 
the local rate. 

The case was taken to court, and Cir- 
cuit Judge Sullivan upheld the city. 








Iron Gate Protects Hollywood Warehouse Executive from Racketeers: 








B. W. Selby, general manager of 
the Hollywood Storage Co., Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


he this era of racketeering, hi-jacking 
and hold-ups, Ben W. Selby, general 
manager of the Hollywood Storage Co., 
Inc., Hollywood, Cal., introduces to ware- 
housing what he terms a jail gate (illus- 
trated herewith). 

One may not nonchalantly enter the 
Hollywood executive office. One must 
identify one’s self with the lady at the 
switchboard located about twenty-five 


# 
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feet from the gate. If the credentials are 
acceptable to Mr. Selby after they have 
been passed on to him via telephone, the 
lady at the switchboard operates a push 
button and the heavy iron portal slides 
aside and the visitor makes his entrance. 
One guesses rightly that eleetricity is 
associated with the gate’s dignified func- 
tioning. 

The gate has no nob, no latch, no 








other apparent,means of being opened. 
At first sight, one is distinctly puzzled 
—wondering how to get in if outside and 
how to get out if inside, 

As a matter of record, the Hollywood 
company has two “jail” gates. The other 
is at the garage and is operated from the 
truck dispatcher’s office some distance 
away. 

Safety first! 
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Robert A. Weicker Dead; 
Was Stricken in His Home 
After Contracting a Cold 


TRICKEN with brain infection on the 

night of Oct. 20 at his home, Robert 
A. Weicker, secretary and treasurer of 
the O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., Okla- 
homa City, died early on Oct. 22 in St. 
Anthony’s Hospital. He was 41 years 
old. 

Nationally known in the storage indus- 
try and a popular figure at the industry’s 
conventions, “Bob” Weicker was at his 
office up to the Friday noon preceding his 
illness. With a group of friends he went 
on a duck-hunting trip and returned, Sat- 
urday morning, suffering from a_ bad 
cold. His doctors ordered him to rest at 
home. He was stricken suddenly on Sun- 
day and did not recover consciousness. 

The esteem in which Oklahoma City’s 
business interests held Mr. Weicker was 
shown when the city hall was closed dur- 





““Bob” Weicker, who died on Oct. 
22 at age of 41 


ing the funeral in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Oct. 29. He was a former city 
councilman. 

Born in Guthrie, “Bob” Weicker lived 
for a time in Denver, going to Oklahoma 
City when his father, A. C. Weicker, es- 
tablished the O. K. organization, of which 
A. C. Weicker is president. “Bob” grew 
up with the business, holding an execu- 
tive position for nearly twenty years. 

When the Oklahoma Transfer & 
Warehousemen’s Association was formed, 
in 1927, Mr. Weicker became its first 
president. When the Oklahoma organi- 
zation earlier this year became part of 
the Texas-Southwest Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association, he was 
elected the Oklahoma vice-president. A 
member of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, the National’s 


Allied Van Lines chose him a director 
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representing the southwestern territory. 

“Bob” was active in civic work as a 
member of the Lions Club and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He belonged to Siloam 
Lodge No. 276 of the Masons, the Twin 
Hills Golf and Country Club and other 
organizations. 

Mr. Weicker is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Faye Weicker; a son, Robert, Jr.; 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Weicker, 
and a sister, Mrs. Ollie Barton, all of 
Oklahoma City, and an uncle, R. V. 
Weicker, president of the Weicker Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Denver. 

The funeral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Samuel M. Gibson, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, and burial 
was in Fairlawn Cemetery. 


Charles F. Barrett 
Dies; With Weicker 
Co. Quarter Century 


+ HARLES FRANCIS BARRETT, a 
A vice-president of the Weicker Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Denver, with which 
he had been associated for a quarter of 
a century, died on Aug. 30. 

Born in Baltimore in 1878, Mr. Barrett 
went to Denver in 1903 and joined the 
Weicker organization three years later. 
In 1917 he became vice-president and 


held that position continuously there- 
after. 
Mr. Barrett was active in both na- 


tional and local association work until 
failing health terminated such service. 


W. S. Chase 


Walter S. Chase, for many years with 
the Quincy Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Boston, died on Oct. 11 at his resi- 
dence, 30 Gammons Road, Waban, Mass., 
after a long illness. He was 61. 

Widely known as a refrigeration ex- 
pert, Mr. Chase was born in Portland, 
Me. After being graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1895, 
he became associated with the Quincy 
Market organization. He had retired. 


R. T. Leicht 


Russell T. Leicht, 33 years old, who 
until two years ago was associated with 
his father and brothers in the operation 
of the Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., died at Tucson, Ariz., 
on Sept. 27. He was a World War vet- 
eran. 


Position Wanted 


N executive capacity, by a 

. warehouse general man- 
ager who, now employed, has 
had twenty years of experi- 
ence in both household goods 
and merchandise branches of 
the storage industry. 

Would prefer connection 
with a household goods ware- 
house. 

Address Box A-879, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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Death Removes 
J. L. Karrick 
of Fidelity Co. 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING'S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


AMES L. KARRICK, 69, of 2120 Ban- 

croft Place, this city, president of 
the Fidelity Storage Co., died on Oct. 19 
at Stockbridge, Mass., after an opera- 
tion for acute appendicitis. 

He had been a Washington resident 
for a quarter of a century. In addition 
to heading the Fidelity, Mr. Karrick was 
vice-president of the Continental Trust 
Co. and a director of the Commercial 
National Bank. 

Mr. Karrick was a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and of the merchandise divi- 
sion of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
sons, David C. Karrick and James L. 
Karrick, Jr., both of whom are associ- 
ated in management of the Fidelity or- 
ganization. 

Born in South Lee, Mass., Mr. Car- 
rick was a grandson of a man named 
Hurlburt, who was the first to build a 
paper mill in that section of Massachu- 
setts. Going to Denver at an early age, 
Mr. Carrick engaged in several business 
enterprises there, including a_ storage 
business, and accumulated _ sufficient 
money to develop the warehouse organi- 
zation in Washington. 

It was while he was in Denver that 
he met and married Miss Henrietta 
Brewer, daughter of the late United 
States Supreme Court Justice David J. 
Brewer. 

Mr. Carrick’s Stockbridge, Mass., es- 
tate of 300 acres, known as Southmayd, 
was formerly Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s Ox Bow Farm. There Mr. Car- 
rick raised cows and conducted an ex- 
tensive dairy. 

—Stephens Rippey. 


Mrs. Lena Leritz, 69 years old, wife of 
Louis Leritz, president of L. Leritz & 
Son Storage & Moving Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., died on Oct. 16 at Menorah 
Hospital. Besides her husband, she 
leaves a son, E. W. Leritz, two daugh- 
ters, Miss Bess and Miss Edna Leritz, 
and a sister and two brothers. 


Mrs. Agatha Clark Logan, wife of 
James P. Logan, one of the owners of 
the Logan Moving & Storage Co., Den- 
ver, died on Oct. 12 after collapsing from 
a heart attack while playing bridge with 
friends at her home. She is survived by 
her husband and three children. 


Mrs. Louisa Amick, 80 years old, 
mother of A. H. Amick, president of the 
Amick Transfer & Storage Co., Denver, 
and president of the Movers & Ware- 
housemen’s Association of Denver, died 
on Sept. 26 from ailments attendant upon 
old age. 
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New _ Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


OS ANGELES—Chicago Van & Stor- 
age Co., 1701 South Hill Street. Stor- 
age warehouse and van service. C. E. 
Nicholson and Lois Nicholson, 5935 
Cimarron Street, heads the interests. 

Los Angeles—Gillespie’s Van & Stor- 
age Co., 4200 South Broadway. Organ- 
ized. Storage warehouse and van ser- 
vice. Andrew W. Gillespie, 287 West 
42d Place, heads the interests. 

Santa Monica—Bay Cities Van & Stor- 
age Co., 808 Wilshire Boulevard. Organ- 
ized to give storage warehouse and van 
service. Thomas Barrett heads the inter- 
ests. 

Santa Monica—Bay Cities Van & 
Transfer Co., 162 Marine Street, Ocean 
Park. Organized. Samuel Corradini, 607 
Marine Street, heads the interests. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Commercial Truck Termi- 
nals Co. Storage and terminal build- 
ing. Capital, 900 shares of no par value 
stock. Registered office, 120 North Car- 
penter Street. Incorporators, Frank 
Klein, Alfred Flashaar and James F. Fin- 
negan. 

Chicago—Convoy Motor Freight, Inc., 
2721 South Michigan Avenue. General 
transportation of freight. Capital, $25.- 
000. Incorporators, L. M. Mondray, Z. R. 
Mondray and G. B. Kepfield. 

Chicago—Western Freight Lines, Inc., 
53 West Jackson Boulevard. Capital, 


$20,000. Incorporators, Justus A. Ben- 
son, Edward E. Akron and Martin L. 
Nielsen. 


Freeport—Service Transfer Co. Capi- 
ital, $7,500. Incorporators, Daniel Rubin- 
dall and Hilda Rubindall. Address, 422 
South Adams Avenue. 

Monsanto—Monsanto Bonded Storage 
Co., Mississippi Avenue and A. & 5S. 
tracks. General storage business. In- 
corporators, Felix Dreyer, Alan Lewin, 
Edward F. Schwaeich and others. 


Indiana 


Elwood—Elwood Transfer Co. Capi- 
tal, 1000 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, 
and O. M. Hesler and A. A, Small. 

Indianapolis—C. E. I. & I. Motor 
Freight Line, Inc. Capital, 1000 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Riley H. Shinkle, Francis R. Keiser and 
Albert A. Small. 

Logansport—Chicago Central Union 
Truck Terminal, Inc. Trucking and van 
service. Capital, 1000 shares of no par 


value stock. Incorporators, Thomas 
Snyder, Indianapolis, and Joseph E. 


Thiede and Anthony Kain. 
Kentucky 


Lexington — Lexington Transfer & 
Storage Co. General storage and trans- 
fer business. Authorized capital stock, 
$2,000, divided into 100 shares of $20 par 
value. Incorporators, Guy Maupin, R. 
K, Smith and Mrs. M. A. Ray. Firm’s 
indebtedness limited to $25,000. 


NEWS 


Michigan 


Detroit — Twelfth Street Terminal 
Building, Inc. To operate a freight stor- 
age and distributing terminal. Capital, 
20,000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, John F. Breining, E. U. 
Moore and Walter F. Haass. 

Detroit—Wabash Motor Express Co., 
1720 Nineteenth Street. Warehouse and 
trucking business. Capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators, Sylvester Dauphin, 4882 
Beaconsfield Avenue, and H. P. Wilson 
and Werner P. Weiss. 


New Jersey 





Atlantic City—Kensington Storage 
Warehouse Co., 1601 Atlantic Avenue. 
Cold storage, warehousing, etc. Capital, 
2500 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, David M. Grossman, Samuel 
Grossman and Florence Grossman. 

Carlton Hills—Metropolitan Warehouse 
Co., Inc. Warehouse and moving service. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, Michael 
Connelly and M. Connelly of Passaic and 
Joseph J. Degan of Montclair. 


New York 


Albany—Albany Storage Corporation. 
Storage warehouse and van service. Cap- 
ital, 50 shares of no par value common 
stock. 

Brooklyn—Berkshire Vans, Inc. Trans- 
fer and moving service. Capital, $5,000. 

Floral Park—Floral Park Storage Co. 
Furniture storage and warehouse ser- 
vice. Nominal capital, $5,000. Repre- 
sentative, B. E. Burston, Hempstead. 

New York City—Astor Storage, Inc. 
Furniture warehouse and van service. 
Capital, $20,000. Principal incorporator, 
A. R. Zaldin, 1291 Eastern Parkway. 
Brooklyn. 

New York City—Downtown Storage 
Warehouse Co. Storage warehouse and 
moving service. Capital, $20,000. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, George Pfeil, 80 Wall 
Street. 

New York City—Paramount Ware- 
house & Storage Corporation. Warehouse 
and van service. Capital, 100 shares of 
no par value stock. Principal incor- 
porator, M. K. Bauer, 1440 Broadway. 


Rochester—Blue Shield Warehouse, 
Inc. Warehouse and moving service. 
Capital, $500,000. 

Ohio 


Cleveland—Twentieth Century Freight 
Forwarding Lines, Ine. Capital, 250 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, Daniel J. Kelly, Mildred M. Finan 
and August W. Merklin. 

Columbus—Peoples Warehouse & Stor- 
age Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, W. S. Cowan, 
Grace E. Cox and Dale D. Rapp. 


Tennessee 


Maryville—Sutton Transfer Co. Cap- 
ital, $5,000. Incorporators, L. B. Sutton, 
V. W. Davis, C. W. Dunford, L. M. Sutton 
and Margaret Dunford. 

Nashville—Nashville-St. Louis Motor 
Express, Inc. Capitalization, $2,500. In- 
corporators, Eph Hoover, H. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley Wilson, Richard Gleaves and Jes- 
sie Wilson. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Ete. 


Alabama 


| foe caheanctahagy—seg Dixie Warehouse & 
- Storage Co. is planning to build a 
$25,000 addition on West Clinton Street. 





California 


Exeter—Tulare Ice Co., Tulare, has 
plans for a $40,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant in Exeter. 

Oakland—Howard Terminal Corpora- 
tion has awarded a contract for a $50,000 
l-story warehouse, 140 by 150 feet, at 
First and Market Streets. 

Oakland—Merchants Express & Dray- 
ing Co. has filed plans for a $30,000 
warehouse on Alice Street near Fourth 
Street. 

Oakland—Pacific Freight Line has 
completed plans for a $25,000 1-story ad- 
dition to its warehouse on Southeast 
Fifth Street. 

Tulare — Central California Ice Co., 
Fresno, has plans for a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant at South 
K and Sonora Streets, Tulare. 

Florida 

Williston—Kimbles Ice & Storage Co., 
Bronson, has plans for a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse on Church Street, Wil- 


liston. 
Indiana 


Evansville—Universal Car Loading & 
Distributing Co. has established a branch 
office, with H. H. McClintiec as local man- 
ager, at the Mead Johnson River-Rail 
Terminal Warehouse. 

Gary—Gary Warehouse Co. has plans 
for a $30,000 1-story warehouse, 60 by 
100 feet, at Tenth Street and Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 

lowa 


Burlington—White Furniture Ware- 
house Co. is considering rebuilding its 
storage structure recently wrecked by 
fire with a reported loss of $100,000. 


Massachusetts 
Worcester—Northeastern Storage & 
Distributing Co. has completed plans for 
an $850,000 multi-story warehouse, 180 
by 645 feet, at Grafton and Keefe 
Streets, but is holding them in abeyance 
pending decision to proceed with the 
project. Space would include both dry 
and cold storage facilities. 
Michigan 
Detroit—Central Detroit Warehouse 
Co. has filed notice of increase in cap*tal 
to 130,000 shares, from 65,000 shares, 
of no par value stock. 
Mississippi 
Biloxi—Ocean Spring Ice & Coal Co. 
is planning to rebuild that portion of its 
cold storage warehouse recently damaged 
by fire. 
New York 
New York City—Port of New York 
Authority has awarded a contract for its 
proposed 16-story, basement and _ sub- 
basement inland storage warehouse and 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 


freight terminal on block bounded by 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues and 15th and 
16th Streets, the unit to cost $7,591,000. 
The entire project is estimated to cost 
close to $16,000,000 with equipment. 

New York City—United States Truck- 
ing Corporation has filed plans for al- 
terations and improvements, to cost 
about $20,000, at its 1-story building at 
24 to 40 East Street. 


North Carolina 


Raleigh—Raleigh Bonded Warehouse, 
Inc., has completed plans for a $35,000 
l-story warehouse. 


Oklahoma 


McAlester—Community Ice Co., Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., is considering con- 
struction of a $45,000 1-story cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant in McAl- 
ester and a similar building in Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Tennessee 


Chattanooga—Volunteer Ice Co., re- 
cently organized by H. V. Arnett, 106 
Lonsdale Street, and associates, with a 
capital of $250,000, has negotiations un- 
der way for purchase of the Miller Ice 
Co,. the Tennessee Service Co. and the 
Old Hickory Ice Co., and plans to con- 
solidate under one management for a cold 
storage warehouse and ice business. 


Texas 


Amarillo—H. C. Badger, 1310 West 
Sixth Street, heads interests which ex- 
pect to organize a company to construct 
and operate a $50,000 cold storage ware- 
house on Garfield Street. 

Edcouch—R. E. Ewing, Santa Rosa, 
heads interests organizing a company to 
build and operate a $75,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 

Fort Worth—Gulf Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. is planning construction 
of a $75,000 2-story dry and cold storage 
warehouse and freight building. 

Port Arthur—English Transfer & 
Storage Co. has removed to 1134 Fort 
Worth Avenue, on Southern Pacific 
tracks, from 845 Houston Avenue. 

Virginia 

Richmond—Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. has plans for a $35,000 1-story 
warehouse and freight building at Mar- 
shall and 17th Streets. 


Wisconsin 


Green Bay—Atlas Warehouse & Cold 
Storage Co. has plans for a $45,000 1- 
story cold storage warehouse. 





A Double Birthday 


The eighteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the O. K. Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Memphis, and the fiftieth birth- 
day of its founder, James M. Walker, 
were celebrated on Oct. 14 with a party, 
attended by about twenty O. K. officers 
and employees, held at the Hotel Pea- 
body in Memphis. 


NEWS 


Arrangements were in charge of C. F. 
Hunt, general supervisor of the O. K. 
and Walker firms in southern cities. 

Mr. Walker is president and general 
manager of both organizations. 





Rowe Boys Carry On 


D. C. Rowe and Walter T. Rowe, Jr., 
grandsons of D. P. Rowe, founder of 
the Rowe Transfer & Storage Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., have entered the firm’s em- 
ploy, it was announced on Oct. 10. Wal- 
ter T. Rowe, son of the founder and 
father of the two boys, formerly headed 
the organization. 

D. C. Rowe is identified with the mov- 
ing, packing, shipping and warehouse 
branch of the business, while Walter T. 
Rowe, Jr., is in the administrative de- 
partment. 





Dallas Co. Appeals 
Income Tax Ruling 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


| = right of a transfer 
and warehouse company 
to deduct, from its profits 
taxes, amounts of money paid 
for fraternal organization 
dues for representatives of 
the firm, and _ donations 
made with the expectation of 
promoting business, will be 
determined by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals 
on application by the Dallas 
Transfer & Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Dallas. 


The commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, David Burnet, 
has refused to sanction a 
deduction of $443 covering 
expenditures of this kind 
made by the petitioner, enu- 
merated as follows: 

Donation to Industrial 
Dallas, Inec., $180; Rotary 
Club dues, $50; Traffie Club 
dues, $10; Sunshine Club 
dues, $4; Dallas Athletic 
Club dues, $82.50; University 
Clab dues, $66; Lakewood 
Country Club dues, $27.50; 
Kiwanis Club dues, $15; 


donation to Reserve Officers, 


It is claimed by the Dallas 
company that “these ex- 
penditures are deductible as 
necessary expenses of its 
doing business, constituting 
either advertising expense or 
expense for the maintaining 
of memberships in clubs for 
its various officers so_ that 
they would be enabled to 
make business contacts and 
secure new business for the 
petitioner.” 

The Federal department’s 
reply to the petitioner’s claim 
merely states that deductions 
of the kind asked are not 
permissible under the _ rev- 
enue Acts and therefore can- 
not be countenanced. 

—James J. Butler. 
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New Incorporations 
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the Storage Industry 
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Texas 


Corpus Christi—Red Arrow Freight | 
Principal] | 
incorporator, L. B. Brown, 1202 Tenth } 


Line, Ince. Capital, $50,000. 


Street. 


Denton—Woodrum Transfer Co., Ine. : 
Incorporators, N, | 
Woodrum, J. B. Woodrum and Mrs. J, 7 


Capital stock, $1,000. 


B. Woodrum. K 
Dublin—Burke’s Warehouse Co. Stor- [7 
age warehouse and transfer. Capital, 


$5,000. 
A. P. Burke. 


Houston—Ansel-Trousdale Warehouse 7 
Warehouse and transfer service, : 
Incorporators, 7 
L. E. Ansel, W. L. Ansel and L. C. Trous- 7 


Co. 
Nominal capital, $1,000. 


dale. 


New Braunfels—Car] Starr, Inc. Stor. 
In- | 


age warehouse. Capital, $5,000. 
corporators, Carl Starr and Noyes (C. 
Starr. 

Rocksprings—Edwards Truck Lines, 
Inc. Nominal capital, $3,000. Incorpo- 
rators, A. A. Edwards, Dudley Edwards 
and T. W. Aka. 


Virginia 
Martinsville—Patrick Henry Ice & 
Storage Corporation. Cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. Capital, $100,000. 
Principal incorporator, Randolph Perdue, 
Rocky Mount, Va. 
Norfolk—Jackson Transfer & Storage 


Co., Inc. Maximum capital, $15,000. 
John I. Jackson, Jr., is president. 


Wisconsin 


Eau Claire—Eau Claire Cold Storage 
Corporation. Capital, 2000 shares at $100 
each. Incorporators, A. P. Frank, G. F. 
Sexauer and L. H. Martin. 


Competition! 

Another motor freight line enters the 
storage business. In Fort Bend, Ind., 
the A. C. Motor Freight Lines, Inc., is 
erecting, at Garst Street and Prairie 
Avenue, a one-story frame and _ steel 
warehouse, 20 by 50 feet, at a cost of 
$1,500. 


Sherman Firm to Build 


The Roger Sherman Transfer Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has announced plans for 
a brick addition, 60 x 100 feet, to be 
erected at its plant at 469 Connecticut 
Boulevard, East Hartford. The addi- 
tion, which wili be one story in height, 
will be used to house the firm’s trucks. 


—_— SS 


Hartford Opening 


The Boston & Springfield Despatch 
Co. has opened a Hartford, Conn., of- 
fice at 245 Sheldon Street. The office is 
in charge of A. J. Shea. 


Incorporators, P. L. Burke and 4 
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